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The Sensational NEW 


Firestone 


TIRE CHANGEOVER PLAN 


NOW any MODEL TRACTOR CAN BE EQUIPPED 
WITH FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP TIRES AT A 


NEW LOW COST! 











































SECO 3 | : 

Remove steel lugs and | PLAN No. 2 | Cut down the spokes, | PLAN No. 3 | Remove entire steel lug 
PLAN No. 1 put dual Firestone SEAN Noy 2 apply new rim and single wheel and mount 
Ground Grip Tires over your present or dual Firestone Ground Grip Tires. completely new wheels equipped with single 
wheels without cutting down the spokes. or dual Firestone Ground Grip Tires. 



































Only FIRESTONE 

Ground Grip Tires 

Have These Patented 

and Exclusive 
Advantages: 

Triple-Braced Traction 
Bars, which cannot bend, 
break or tear off. 

Longer Tire Life, because 
of the patented Firestone 
Gum-Dipping process. 

Tread Guaranteed Not to 
Loosen, because of extra 
layers of cea Snteped 
cords under the tread. 

Scientifically-Spaced 
Traction Bars provide 
better cleaning. 

52 to 89 Extra Inches of | 


FirESTONE put the farm on rubber by 
developing the first practical pneumatic tractor 
tire. And now, Firestone leads the way again to 
greater farm economy with a sensational new 
money-saving method of equipping steel-lug 
tractors with Firestone Ground Grip Tires simply 
by removing the steel lugs and putting Firestone 
Dual Ground Grip Tires on your present wheels. 
With this new and exclusive Firestone Change- 
over Plan and the famous Firestone Cut-Down 
Wheel Plan and Firestone Wheel Replacement 
Plan, any make or model tractor of any age 
with any type of wheel, can be quickly and 
easily equipped with Firestone Ground Grip 
Tires at a cost so low that every farmer in 
America can now enjoy the time and money- 
saving advantages of these amazing tires. 


By means of the Firestone Farm Tire 
Payment Plan, you can change over your 
tractor mow on terms to suit your convenience. 
Ask your nearby Implement Dealer, Firestone 
Tire Dealer or Firestone Auto Supply and 
Service Store for a free demonstration of \ 
Firestone Ground Grip Tires on your own ' 4 shoulder traction. 
farm, without cost or obligation. Find out Pa aie Trivie- raced 
how little it costs to put your farm on rubber. si Sen ether for 1 A yi pe 


FIRESTONE PUT THE FARM ON RUBBER | mt 






Traction Bar Length 
give greater traction. 
32% Greater Tread Bar 
Surface Contact assures 
increased pulling power. 
21% Flatter Triple-Braced 
read provides greater 










Firestone STANDARD TIRES | MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Now at New Low Prices! —— 
The famous Firestone Standard Tire, for years a favorite | C A copy of the new Farm Guide Book. 
of farmers everywhere, is now (CO Information about the Firestone Farm Tire 
priced so low that there is no Payment Plan. 
need to take chances on an O Full details of the Firestone Tire Changeover 
“unknown” brand. nai 


4.75 /5.00-19 .....+--$6.71 
5.25 /5.50-17 eeeereee 8.55 


















0 Please demonstrate Firestone Ground Grip 
Tires with my own tractor on my own farm. 


Make and model of tractor................... 



















Please demonstrate on..............++. (date) 

6.00-16 «.-.+e2eeeeeee 9.32 ES ES TS SSE ghana a 
6.25 /6.50-16 ......-- 11.34 Including Your R. F. D. or Street Number................... 
Other Sizes Proportionately Low Old Tire EDR POE SP Aa a 






















Prices subject to change without notice #o## -o “——__ | | County..............,State............. 


1T’‘S A FACT-—MORE FARM TRACTORS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 
FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP TIRES THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 


Listen to The Voice of Firestone with Margaret Speaks and Alfred * See Firestone Tires made in the Firestone Factory and Exhibition Building at New York 
Wallenstein, Monday evenings, Nationwide N, B, C, Red Network, ™ World’s Fair. Also visit the Firestone Exhibit at Golden Gate Exposition at San Francisco. 
Copyright, 1939, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 






















The Hapslien of Poise 


Our July Sermon 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 


B OBBY Jones 
has long been a 
name for golf fans 
to conjure’ with, 
His ability to pull 
» himself _ together 
Es under all conditions 
is little short of 
miraculous to other men whose golf 
is of the “main-strength-and-awk- 
wardness” type. 

He was not ever thus, however. 
“When I first began working at 
golf,” he tells us, “and would mis- 
shoot into the rough, I would get all 
fussed, and strike and wham at the 
ball—often to little or no purpose.” 

Then he began to master his vex- 
ation and temper, until he could be 
as composed while playing out of 
the rough or a sand trap as he was 
while teeing off. He became a per- 
fectly poised player. 





@ [ have a friend who has made a 
study of psychology, and he says, 
“As you pray—relax.” That is, let 
go of what bothers, hinders, and frets 
you. Regain and retain your poise! 

General Grant was asked to tell 
to what he ascribed his success as a 
soldier. He replied in some such 
fashion as this: “I was a failure until 
I discovered that my enemy was as 
scared as I was!” He kept his poise, 
allowing not even temporary defeat 
to disarm him. 


@ How much of the misery people 
have in trying to live together is due 
to lack of mental poise! There are 
many things each day to arouse com- 
bativeness in people. In fact, some- 
one has to yield a little in each family 
before there can be perfect peace. 
When one allows the little vexations 
to upset the temper, then all kinds of 
things can happen which would have 
been easily avoided if there had only 
been the mastery of poise. 


@ Iam compelled to listen to a good 
deal of swearing and cussing. I have 
made up my mind that men do not 
cuss because they mean to blaspheme 
the Deity, or defame the high 
thoughts that are in the minds of 
other people. I believe that people 
who grow angry and swear do it 
largely through lack of poise. Fail- 
ing in self-control, their natures run 
over in excess of feeling, and so-call- 
ed strong language (but which is 
rather weak uncontrolled language) 
is the result. ia 

Poise is a part of our religion. It 
is a balance of all the forces of body 
and mind. Faith destroys fear, and 
balance results. 


@ A pastor beyond middle life was 
told, after examination, that he had 
stomach cancer, and had at best but 
a few weeks to live. This pastor 
never batted an eye, but said, “Thank 
you, Doctor, for telling me the truth. 
How much is your bill?” The as- 
tonished doctor said, “Doesn’t it 
make any difference to you?” He 
replied, “Yes, it makes a difference, 
for life is as sweet to me as to you, 
but I have already made ready to 
leave the world whenever I have to, 
and there is nothing to worry about 
now.” 

That’s what I mean by poise—4# 
complete relaxation of one’s nature 
in the presence of the Love and 
Goodness of God. 
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1939 


TIME TO WAKE UP—AND GET UP! 


FrAcING Georgia and Alabama farmers right 

now are numerous special problems that need 
to be examined carefully and critically. Some of 
them we think call for immediate action. 

First on the list we’re going to place this mat- 
ter of “compliance.” The Triple A announced 
some months ago that any farmer who over- 
planted his cotton acreage in 1939 would forfeit 
all benefit payments. Sentiment we believe has 
always been strong for such a measure where the 
grower deliberately and knowingly overplanted 
his allotment. But to say, for example, that a man 
with 10 acres allotted whe according to somebody’s 
check or a planimeter reading has 10.1 acres and 
therefore must lose all payments is not only silly, 
it’s ridiculous. Particularly in counties that are 
changing over to airplane mapping this year for 
the first time is there a serious problem. Airplane 
mapping followed by planimeter reading usually 
it seems indicates a larger acreage than has been ac- 
cepted by chain measurements. Therefore the man 
who has accepted chain measurements established 
over a period since 1933 and has planted on that 
basis now finds himself, with the advent of the 
airplane map, overplanted. In one such county 
we happen to know about, 28 of the first 51 farms 
were reported as overplanted. 

Now the present ruling from Washington 
hinges around the term “bolling,” all those plow- 
ing up “overplanted acres” before bolling stage 
being considered as eligible for payments. But 
everybody knows that checking of acreages can’t 
be completed on all Georgia and Alabama cotton 
farms before bolls begin to set. The trouble is in 
Washington and if you want to get something 
done about it you’d better speak out quickly. 
Don’t blame your county agent and your county 
committee. They probably feel just about as you 
do but they can’t say any- 
thing. 


@ To Alabama farmers 
we'd recommend that 
they get the facts about 
a proposed gin law to be 
put before the legislature 


when it reassembles. Almost nothing has been 
said about it publicly. If the bill is a good one 
it can stand the light of day. Nobody knows better 
than an Alabamian how the state needs to continue 
to improve the quality of its cotton through better 
picking, better ginning, and a neater package. But 
the route as we see it doesn’t lie through a gin 
control board that sets the price of ginning and 
says who can and who cannot operate a gin. As 
we understand the proposed legislation, a ginner 
who had the very best equipment obtainable might 
be closed out if his territory wouldn’t supply a 
specific number of bales per season. 


@ With Georgia farmers knowing the possibility 
of a special meeting of their legislature we raise 


-the question: Is your state seed law strong enough 


to protect you? Some of our Georgia friends have 
told us that they feel “The state is the dumping 
ground for the entire country,” whether it be les- 
pedeza infested with dodder, or diseased Irish 
potatoes, or unadapted rye sold as Abruzzi, or 
some other sort of seed. If trouble with the quality 
of seed has been general over the state, we say to 
producers, it’s up to you to demand a change. And 
since organized action is always most effective, 
why not work through your own cooperative or 
farmers’ club or your county chapter of United 
Georgia Farmers? 


@ To South Georgia tobacco growers we would 
urge a close watch of the mandatory grading and 
inspection service on the markets at Adel, Nash- 
ville, and Douglas this season. It is our belief that 
eventually the entire belt will want this service. 
Compulsory grading should eliminate at least 
some of the haphazard price policies that now 
prevail. Why, for example, should the same bas- 
ket of tobacco sold on the 
same warehouse floor sev- 
eral times in one day 
bring a different price 
every ume? To tobacco 
growers we commend al- 
so the 230 grading dem- 
onstrations, July 5 to 18. 


ote Salt 950,000 SUBSCRIBERS ~ 
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Published in The greatest 
this space star of the 
every month screen! 





Has Judge Hardy’s delightful family 
dropped in on you yet? If by chance 
they haven’t, why don’t you drop in 
on them? 

ee oR 
You'll know they’re in town when you 
see this sign: 





HERE’S A CHALLENGE. Mickey 
Rooney (himself... not a stand-in) will 
write a congratulatory letter to the five 
best copiers of the above drawing. Mickey’s 
letters are very personal. So send yours 
(don’t make it too big) to Leo, M-G-M 
Studios, Box J, Culver City, Cal. We are 
the final judges... all drawings become our 
property ...none will be returned. 


* * * * 


All who send in drawings but don’t win 
one of Mickey’s personal letters will re- 
ceive (withour compliments) The Screen 
Forecast, giving all the inside dope 
about coming Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
attractions, of which there are many. 


* * * * 


And one of the most attractive of the 
attractions brings together Claudette 
Colbert and James Stewart in a Van 
Dyke-directed opus entitled “It’s a 
Wonderful World’. 

~*~ * ** * 


No matter what your opinion of the 
world may be, you won’t deny that it’s 
a wonderful picture. 


* * * * 


In addition to Claudette and James, 
Guy Kibbee, Nat Pendleton, Frances 
Drake, Edgar Kennedy, Ernest Truex 
are in the cast. 

a ae ae 

LUCKY NIGHT 
Brings together Robert Taylor and 


Myrna Loy. Lucky Myrna, Lucky Bob, 
Lucky Theatre, Lucky Patrons. 





Let’s admit it’s luck to earn a 
Lucky Night with Bob and Myrna. 


* * * * 


“Bridal Suite” has a swell cast, includ- 

ing Annabella, Robert Young, Reginald 

Owen, Billie Burke & Walter Connolly. 
* * * * 


Soon we shall all say a gay hello to 
“Goodbye Mr. Chips”. Our scouts re- 
port that Robert Donat’s performance 
is his best ever, and director Sam Wood’s 
screen translation of the James Hilton 
novel is perfection. 


* * 
WIZARD OF OZ 
(More rhythmic notes) 
THE TIN 
WOODMAN 
(Jack Haley) 





The woodman with his blade so trusty 
Must yield to oiling daily, 
For when he weeps his joints get rusty, 
Oh, Jeeper Weeper Haley! 
(To be continued) 
* * * 7 


“Calling Dr. Kildare’. Calling all fans! 


— Lea 


Advertisement for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 








® June Rains 


T ISN'T raining rain to me, 
It’s raining “‘taters’’ down. 
With every sparkling drop I see 
Butterbeans on the ground. 
The tiny drops a-pattering 
The sleeping seeds awake, 
And as I watch it pour I dream 
Of pumpkin pies to bake. 
Verna Burke. 


OUD and fast, the raindrops fall, 

On the roof, and against the wall. 
Dancing, prancing, all about 

Behind the barns, in and out. 
Chasing the chickens, under the shed 
Teasing the pigs, wanting to be fed. 
Raindrops, raindrops, have all the fun 
But oh! what work they have begun! 
Mrs. Robert L. Koon. 


@ Which Way Youth? 


I read the letter by Mr. 
Corbitt (May issue) speak- 
ing for youth. I would like 
to speak especially for the 
girls. I am 16 years old and will be 
a senior next term. I am an active 
church worker as well as studious in 
my school work. My main hobby is 
reading but I try to read only whole- 
some books, and the Bible is includ- 
ed in my reading. +I like to “get 
together” with my friends and enjoy 
myself occasionally, but I have never 
attended a dance in my life. I 
wouldn’t even know a “cocktail” if 
I saw one except on our old red 
rooster. I believe there are other 
girls who lead a clean life as well as 





myself. Frances Day, 
Jackson County, Fla. 
Another young woman, Nelda 


Barnett, Walker County, Ala., says: 
“I have just finished reading 
Homer Corbitt’s letter. I agree with 
him 100 per cent! I think if our 
older people would stop ¢ondemn- 
ing our young they would have time 
to look around among themselves 
and see people their own age much 
more degenerate than the young 
people whom they are trying to con- 
demn. Was it not our elders who 
perfected the machines that are the 


cause of this age being called ‘the 
age of jazz’?” 


@ Wrong View, He Says 


Over a long period I have 

= noted frequently articles 
which—if not directly, in- 

directly at least—discourage 

the production of cotton and I cannot 
refrain from stating that such state- 
ments are altogether unwarranted 
and positively harmful. The article 
“Cotton-less Farming” (April issue) 
is very attractive, but from the above 
statements I know you will appre- 
ciate my disappointment that the de- 
scriptive “cotton-less” was used. Do 
you not think that we should recog- 
nize and proclaim cotton as the very 
mud sill of our wonderful agricul- 
tural possibilities and build on and 
around it diversified crops, conserva- 
tive dairying, and general livestock? 
W. M. Hutchinson, 

Secretary, Cotton Seed Crushers 
Association of Georgia. 


Mr. Hutchinson believes that pea- 





the a’ ATM 


nuts and soybeans should be en- 
couraged as feed crops to overcome 
our lamentably low corn yields, as 
noncompetitive with cotton fiber, 
and as food crops which would help 
to reduce the present volume of im- 
ported edible vegetable oils. From 
A. Moultrie Muckenfuss, Alachua 
County, Fla., comes this view of our 
problems: “The farmers of the 
Southeast have failed to stress man- 
ufacturing enough. I claim that we 
will have to teach manufacturing as 
such in some of our better universi- 
ties more than we do now to have 
graduates who can lead us. Agri- 
culture is helpless without efficient 
Southern manufacturers.” 


@ He Blames the Parents 


I wish to congratulate 
= young Mr. Corbitt as a 
model youth of today. I 
cannot believe he thinks 
that when we speak of the standard 
of moral being lower we are reflect- 
ing in the least degree on the small 
minority who do believe in and prac- 
tice true morals. I have the advantage 
of Mr. Corbitt in age. I was a 17- 
year-old youth 58 years ago. I re- 
member something of the standard 
of morals of that day. The Bible 
says bring up a child in the way it 
should go and when he is old he will 
not depart from it. We do not place 
the fault of a low standard of morals 
on the youths of today as much as 
we do on the parents for not teaching 
and enforcing a higher standard in 
their homes and community. 
William Blackwood, 
Cullman County, Ala. 


If today’s youths had lived in the 
time of their parents and grandpar- 
ents, and if parents and grandpar- 
ents were boys and girls now, what 
do you suppose the difference in 
viewpoints would be? 


@ Birds and Market No. 1 


Thank you for the extra 
swe copy of the May Progres- 
sive Farmer. I spend a lot 
of time pointing out to my 
small boys the beauties of nature so 
I am planning to mount the Audu- 
bon bird pictures along with the de- 
scriptions in the magazine. 
I like your program for this year. 
I think the sooner farm folks realize 
that the farm home is market No. 1 
for their products and that the more 
of their own needs they produce on 
the farm the less actual cash they will 
need, the sooner they can enjoy the 
independence and health and free- 
dom from financial worry which is 
their due. (Mrs.) Sally P. Stooksbury, 
Jefferson County, Tenn. 


And for this further comment 
from Mrs. Stooksbury we are es- 
pecially appreciative. “There is an 
undefinable something all through 
The Progressive Farmer which lifts 
one from the commonplaceness of 
everyday living, a trend of high 
ideals of country life which helps one 
to see and feel the beauty of it.”’ Our 
thanks also to Rev. W. B. Clem- 
mons, Dallas County, Ala., for his 
compliments on the May bird cover. 
He suggests as another cover for 
early use Audubon’s Turkey Cock. 




















Pickin’ 
ICKIN §s 
SO THEY DIDN’T MARRY 
($2.50 Prize) 

He—I love you— 

She—But I haven't a cent in the world, 

He—I didn’t finish. I love you not— 

She—So! I wanted to try you. I have 
$50,000. 

He—You interrupted me. I love you not 
for your money’s sake— 

She—I’m glad, because that was only 4 
joke about the $50,000.—Ruth Murphy, 
Texas. : 


DADS AREN’T MUCH GOOD 
($1.50 Prize) 

Child—God gives us our daily bread, 
doesn’t He, mama? 

Mother—Yes, dear. 

Child—And_ Santa 
presents? 

Mother—Yes, dear. 

Child—And the stork brings the babies? 

Mother—Yes, dear. 

Child—Then what's the use of having 
papas hanging around?—Mrs. A. ]. Shif- 
lett, Virginia. 


Claus brings. the 


AN EXCEPTION 
($1 Prize) 
Bob—Very few women have any 
knowledge of parliamentary law. 
Sam—yYou don’t know my wife. She's 
been speaker of the house for 25 years, — 
Mrs. John Bruce, Tennessee. 


QUICK THINKER 
Sam (to his employer)—Look here, 
Boss, you’ve got to give me a raise or else 
ril— 
Employer—Else you'll what? 
Sam—Well, else I'll go on working for 
the same money!—Mrs. N. G. Mars, Texas. 


EASY SOLUTION 
Husband—What did you do to get the 
maid to get up so early? 
Wife—I introduced her to the milk- 
man.—Marie Jeanne Folse, Louisiana. 


BELIEVED WHAT? 
Fisherman (stretching out his arms) 
tell you, it was so long. I never saw such 
a fish! 
Friend—I believe you.—Will Ed Has- 
kins, Tennessee. 


POULTRY AFFECTION 


A motorist ran over a hen belonging to 
a farmer and asked if a dollar would set- 
tle the loss. ‘You'd better make it two,” 
drawled the farmer. “I’ve got a rooster 
that is awful fond of that hen, and the 
shock is liable to kill him, too."—Mrs. 
Preston P. Smith, Georgia. 


Hambone’s Meditations 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, Jr. 
(Copyright, 1939, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


Joe talkin’ "bout he miz’ry won’ let ‘im 
wu’k—shucks! ain’ nothin’ wrong wid him 
‘cep’n a good case o’ gov’mint relief! 


Bible say dey ain’ nothin’ un-possible 
wid de Lawd, en I know hit’s so. But ef'n 
He kin turn de ole 'oman, I sho’ wush He 
would!! 

Dis day-light savin’ time jes’ a pack 0 
foolish-mint!—ain’ I got t’ git up fo’ sun 
en wu’k twell atter dark enny-how!? 

Eye doctuh tellin’ me t’ weah some 0 
dem dahk specs—shuh! I laks de worl’ ¢ 
look ez bright ez it kin!! 
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Duties—or HETHER a farmer (or anybody 
ese 9 else, for that matter) succeeds or 
Opportunities . fails in life depends largely on his atti- 


tude toward his work. The dull, un- 
progressive, unsuccessful man thinks of life as presenting him a long list 
of duties—duties he has to perform but wishes he didn’t. On the other 
hand, the wide-awake, progressive, successful man thinks of life as present- 
ing him a long list of opportunities—opportunities that challenge him to 
make each year’s record a little better than the preceding year’s and that 
inspire him with Browning’s fine thought— 


What I aspired to be and was not, comforts me. 


The very word “Progressive” in our title shows that our magazine is 
made for the last-mentioned class of folks. And our new slogan, “The 
South: Land of Rural Opportunities,” ties right in with this new attitude. 
What then are some of the opportunities for progress on most Georgia- 
Alabama-Florida farms as this issue of The Progressive Farmer reaches 
its readers? 

First of all, are there not opportunities for going ahead with the main 
thought stressed on.this page last month? That thought, as you will re- 
member, was this: Town and city people have just one kind of income— 
Cash Income. But on the farms we have two kinds of income: 


1. Cash Income 
2. Home Use Income 


And whenever Cash Income is reduced because of lower prices for 
cotton or other money crops, then we need to redouble our efforts to in- 
crease our Home Use Income—especially food for the farm family, feed 
for the farm animals, plant food for the farm land. Because we know 
farmers are entitled to automobiles, radios, electric power, and other 
modern conveniences, we want to see farmers take advantage of their 
opportunity to put “Food, Feed, and Fertility First” in their farm pro- 
gram and so keep in Southern farm pockets the millions and millions 
of dollars heretofore spent on freight, middlemen’s profits, and all other 
costs involved in store-bought meat, bread, grain, canned goods, etc. 


Cover Crops IGHT now, for example, it’s time 
; to begin thinking about the oppor- 
Cost Nothing tunity the Lord offers us every fall to 

follow His example in making soils 
rich. For all the ages, so far as we can judge, the Almighty has had only 
one way of making land rich—by growing humus and letting it rot in or 
on the land. No doubt Eden was made fertile that way . . . and every 
other piece of fertile land since Adam’s : 
time. [ 

So as the time approaches for sowing | 
clover, vetch, and Austrian peas for enrich- | 
ing land, let’s listen to what Agronomist | 
T. B. Hutcheson of the Virginia Experi- 
ment Station says in a recent letter to The 
Progressive Farmer: 

On a recent trip across Piedmont and Tidewater 
Virginia, careful estimates indicated that 75 per 
cent of the lands in row crops or small grains last 
summer were bare throughout the winter. If. we 
interpret the results of experiments correctly, each 
acre of this bare land lost enough plant food 


seeding a good protective cover crop. | the 

We used to have a fine friend and fel- | 
low-worker on The Progressive Farmer, 
Jim Mogford, whose favorite saying was 
this: “You pay for what you need whether 
you buy it or not.” In other words, if you 
really need something in your farm work, | 
it will cost as much to do without it as it | 
will to buy it..... and that’s just what | 
Dr. Hutcheson is saying. It won’t cost you | | 
anything to grow cover crops this winter, | 
because if you don’t pay for clover or vetch |” 
seed to enrich your land, you'll pay just as 
much for leaching and erosion to impov- 
erish your land. It’s just a question of 
which you had rather spend money for. 

In this connection all landlords and 
tenants should seize the opportunity for 
cooperation—the landlord furnishing seed, 
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he EDITORIAL VIEWPOINT 


Twelve Ideals for | 
| ‘Farm Women 


@ Every month or so we use this space to fea- 
ture some platform or program of progress look- 
ing to the enrichment of Southern country life. 
- This month we present especially to our women 
through erosion and leaching during the winter readers the superb list of twelve objectives writ- 
and early spring to more than pay the cost of [| tem b : Dr. Ruby Green Smith and adopted as 
ial “creed” of the South Carolina State 
Council of Farm Women:— 
1.-To maintain the highest ideal of home life. > — 
2. To count children as the most important. of 
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etc., and the tenant the necessary labor—for enriching the soil on whose 
fertility both depend for a livelihood. Present indications, by the way, 
are for an ample supply of vetch and peas (64,500,000 pounds against 
38,500,000 last year) even though the continued heavy rains have ruined 
so much of the crimson clover seed crop. 


This message is especially important now when everybody at last is 
about ready to admit that “them days are gone forever” when a landowner 
could stay in town and live on the income from unsupervised cotton ten- 
ants. Several years ago somebody wrote a book, The Collapse of Cotton 
Tenancy. At that time the phrase seemed a little strong. Now we know 
it wasn’t. The only hope for cotton farming is to enroll both tenants 
and landowners in a program of “Food, Feed, and Fertility First” with 
cotton as the farmer’s “clean surplus,” as Henry Grady put it 50 years ago. 


Pink Bollworm EVERAL times eradicated after it 
had gotten a foothold in different 
Southern states along the coast, the de- 


Menaces All South 
structive pink bollworm has within the 


last two or three years spread so rapidly in Texas that very strong meas- 
ures are now going to be necessary to stop it at all. If Congress does not 
provide adequate funds during this session for fighting the pest—and 
fortunately there is hope for such help—there is no telling what the 
outcome may be. Let it be said here and now that the entire South and 
the nation as a whole had better get the right slant on the pink bollworm 
situation and get it before it is too late. Texas will be the first to suffer 
from inability to hold the insect in the present infested area. But 
once the pest really breaks loose it will spread throughout the entire Belt. 
The worm thrives in warm moist weather—the kind it will find in all 
cotton states east of Texas. There is no poison that can be applied to 
control this pest. It does not compete with the boll weevil. Any damage 
it does—and it does plenty—is in addition to boll weevil damage. The 
greatest damage by the boll weevil is to squares, while the pink bollworm 
would attack the bolls formed from the squares that escaped the boll 
weevil and flea hopper. Can you imagine a more disheartening prospect 
than to have to fight flea hoppers and boll weevils with poison, only to 
have the crop ruined by still another insect after reaching the boll stage? 


The United States is the only important cotton producing country 
where the boll weevil is a serious pest. We are already having a hard time 
meeting the competition of foreign nations in world cotton markets. Have 
we any hope of growing cotton cheap enough to meet foreign competition 
if we are the only important cotton-producing area in the world that must 
pay the cost of fighting both boll weevil 
and pink bollworm? 


Stop Building 
State Tariff Walls 


PyARLY in April at a conference of state 

governors, commissioners, and _ legis- 
lators an effort was made to halt the erec- 
tion of state tariff walls, which, according 
to President Roosevelt, threaten the nation 
with “social and economic problems even 
more serious than international tariffs.” It 
is high time that our state governments and 
the people of the nation awaken to what 
is happening to interstate trade. Practi- 
cally every state has placed regulations and 
restrictions upon interstate trade which are 
seriously curtailing the domestic consump- 
tion of food and other farm products. 

In spite of the very obvious detrimental 
. effect state tariffs are having on the eco- 
nomic welfare of the nation, scores of addi- 
Sinead tional bills extending these trade barriers 

KK are pending in the 42 state legislatures now 
in session. Unless the movement is halted, 
it will undermine the unity and solidarity 
of the nation. 

The remedy lies with the states them- 
selves. If the states do not act, they should 
not complain if relief from this intolerable 
situation is sought elsewhere. 
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Birmingham, Ala. 

June 1, 1939. 
EAR Dr. Poe: 
Last month I 
wrote you about 
farmers who are 

SORTA EETEES A 

trying to more 


nearly give year-round employment 
to the families who work with them, 





adding also some observations on the , 


relations of tractors, tenant families, 
and landowners. There’s one other 
thought I’d like to add along this 
line. One of the dangerous threats 
to our social order, it seems to me, 
is the increasing number of transient 
farm laborers, in spite of all efforts 
of social-minded, far-sighted land- 
owner groups to provide adequately 
for all the ambitious, hard-working 
families employed by them. 

In one South Florida town we 
found businessmen elated and right- 
ly so that the Farm Security Admin- 
istration was building sanitary and 
decent cencentration camps for the 
transient labor that works in the 
vegetable fields. That, however, does 
not get at the taproot of the trouble. 
If our civilization is to stand we must 
have a strong, stable farm population. 

Another thing noticeable every- 
where, particularly in Florida, is the 
search for new cash.crops. You will 
be interested, I am sure, to know 
that the present season nearly 3 mil- 
lion pounds of tung oil has been ex- 
tracted, worth, according to esti- 
mates, more than $400,000. In the 
Everglades, ramie, a possible future 
competitor of cotton, is getting a 
trial. As close as Atlanta is to the 
Florida winter tomato areas, I found 
R. F. Sams, Jr., giving hothouse to- 
matoes a ‘thorough trial and rather 
hopeful that the enterprise may prove 
profitable. 

Over near Woodbury, Ga., Peach 
Grower C. E. McKoone told Horti- 
cultural Editor Niven and me that 
that he had 5 acres of a_ variety 


FROM A 
ROVING EDITOR 





developed by himself that he hoped 
would fit into a period where good 
peaches are now scarce. A mail ac- 
quaintance from whom I obtained 
two improved black walnuts last 
winter wrote of nut trees: “The pe- 
can, of course, ranks first, but I think 
this walnut has a future. We surely 
have enough land we'll have to find 
something else for besides cotton... 
to put some to trees besides the thou- 
sands of acres we should put to pas- 
tures.” 

Director H. P. Stuckey of the 
Georgia Experiment Station has 
given me a few seed of the new Afri- 
can squash, resistant to the squash 
vine borer so destructive to late 
squashes. “The young squash,” he 
says, “makes good summer eating 
while those that mature can be kept 
all winter and used for pies.” 


Sounder Livestock Basis 


Unquestionably, I think, our live- 
stock industry is getting on a sound- 
er and more permanent basis than 
it has ever been. Thousands now 
going in would quit to grow 20-cent 
cotton but I believe there are plenty 
who would stick. My brother, Coun- 
ty Agent James Nunn, Bullock 
County, Ala., believes that in another 
10 years theirs will very nearly be a 
cattle country. It has been in time 
a cotton county of some importance. 
South of him in Pike County, Master 
Farmer B. H. Lightfoot was telling 
me about selling a lot of 5- to 6- 
months-old calves for $30 net per 
animal—‘“more than their mammies 
were worth,” he said. Near Babson 
Park, Fla., I saw a 360-acre lemon 
grove started. Ivy E. Futch, Lake 
Placid, is shipping limes all over the 
U. S., grocers being his best cus- 
tomers. 

This story of the search for “more 
money” through new crops might 
be continued indefinitely. Every 
month on our “Money - Making 


Ideas” page readers are passing on 
to others all kinds of possibilities. 
Closely related to the search for new 
crops is the push for new markets, 
better knowledge of marketing, a 
stronger effort to supply local mar- 
ket needs, new uses of crops. Man- 
ager C. H. Bishop of the Sears-Roe- 
buck Farmers’ Market in Atlanta is 
doing one of the finest things I know 
of in promoting what he calls “un- 
derprivileged crops.” There’s scup- 
pernong juice, mayhaw juice, whole 
wheat flour, gallberry, poplar, tyty, 
and other Georgia honeys, canned 
chicken, wild flowers for city rock 
gardens, to name a few. In cooper- 
ation with other state agencies, a 
million cans of “corn, okra, and to- 
matoes,” it is hoped, will be avail- 
able for appreciative customers this 
winter. Future Farmers chapters, 
4-H club girls, county canning plants, 
home demonstration clubs, and oth- 












® C. E. MeKoone, Meri- 
wether County, Ga. (left), 
and Horticultural Editor L. 
A. Niven examine one of the 
young trees of the special 
peach variety developed by 
Mr. McKoone for a _ special 
market. 


er organizations are all putting up 
“Georgia Quality Products.” 


Local or Nearby Markets 


The father of County Agent L. H.. 


Alsmeyer at Sebring, Fla., told me 
that while prices were not always 
what he’d like for them to be, his 
900 hens could not supply the de- 
mand for eggs locally. At Sylvester, 
Ga., Master Farmer J. C. Miller has 
gradually developed a South-wide 
trade for his cantaloupes that brings 


CONGRATULATIONS, UNITED GEORGIA FARMERS 





County Agent President 
Varner Hooks 


TO STATE President R. M. Stiles 

and all those associated with him 
go our hearty congratulations for the 
excellent progress being made in the 
organization of county chapters of 
United Georgia Farmers. Member- 
ship is growing rapidly. The state 
organization will be affiliated with 


the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation. Leading county to date is 
Emanuel about which County Agent 
Earl M. Varner gives us this inter- 
esting report: 

“The Emanuel County chapter, 
United Georgia Farmers, was started 
about 4 months ago and there are 
now 1,015 paid members. During 
the organization period which lasted 
up to May 31, weekly meetings were 
held and since the goal of 1,000 
members has been reached it has 
been decided to continue weekly 
meetings. These meetings will be 
held every Saturday afternoon at 
3 o'clock in the courthouse and cur- 
rent farm problems will be discussed. 

“The local organization is sponsor- 
ing and concentrating on the follow- 


ing county projects: more uses of 
cotton and especially the use of cot- 
ton bagging; an expanded forestry 
program; planting winter cover 
crops; cooperation in the AAA; rural 
electrification, and a better livestock 
program. 

“All weekly meetings are well at- 
tended and I sincerely believe that 
the farmers in this county really 
mean to do something about their 
condition. At several different week- 
ly meetings more than 600 farm men 
and women attended. 

“This is strictly a farmers’ organi- 
zation but it has the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the business people. The 
officers are: V. H. Hooks, president; 
W. O. Phillips, vice president, and 
J. D. Fields, secretary-treasurer.” 





the trucks right to his front gate— 
and he isn’t growing more than he 
can sell that way. Some others near 
him who planted a far larger acreage 
(30 acres is about Mr. Miller’s nor- 
mal planting). aren’t doing nearly so 
well as he. By the way, he tells me 
Birmingham is his best market, in- 
dicating that some of our Alabama 
folks are letting their local markets 
go unsupplied. 


Strive for High Quality 


In this business of marketing we 
need to know more of the funda- 
mentals such as that one pointed out 
by Dr. Stuckey: “If steel is running 
good, demand is good for peaches.” 
I think, too, we are going to be forced 
to give more attention to quality in 
the products we offer for market. 
All our cotton problems in foreign 
markets are not due to too high 


@ B. W. Williams, Harris 
County, Ga., believes in crim- 
son clover and grows lots of 
it. ‘“‘Why,” he said, “after I 
turned the cows on it this 
spring there wasn’t any need 
to milk but two teats. I just 
let the calves have the rest.” 


prices nor the plentiful supply of 
other cottons nor trade restrictions 
such as those imposed by Ger- 
many and Italy. Our own product 
presents the poorest appearance of 
any cotton that goes onto the world 


markets. ™~ 
In Florida, with too many grape- 
fruit to even sell and so many 


oranges that prices had been bad, 
there was talk everywhere of selling 
only the best grades, keeping green 
fruit off the market, going after the 
quality trade. George L. Bryant at 
Avon Park, Fla., told how carrots 
regularly bring him 90 cents a dozen 
and celery almost unheard-of prices 
simply because he sells nothing but 
the very best stuff and caters to his 
local markets. B. W. Williams, Har- 
ris County, Ga., has built a stable 
year-after-year market for his sweet 
potatoes by forever stressing good 
quality and centering all , efforts— 
from slips to curing house—to get it. 
Mr. Sams has built such a reputation 
for quality tomatoes that he can 
sell readily when nobody else can. 
There’s no question in my mind 
about the necessity to 

Add quality production to quantity 

production. 

Add marketing skill to producing skill. 

With best wishes for a pleasant 
summer, I am Sincerely yours, 


ey 

















HEN our spring round-up 

ended on the old Grass Creek 
cow outfit, “Pat” McFee, the fore- 
man, asked me if I wanted a summer 
riding job. 

I told him yes. 

“Fine!” agreed Pat. “Tomorrow 
mornin’ you can start for Haunted 
Corral.” 

“Huh?” I replied, never having 
heard of the place before. “Where’s 
it at?” 

“Head of Grass Creek,” he an- 


swered and walked away. 


Now, I don’t believe in ghosts. 
Neither am I superstitious. But 
when anyone mentions Haunted 
Corral, I—well, I was just like any 
other cowboy kid of 20 about to take 
over his first range-riding job for a 
large cow outfit. I wanted to know 
why. So after the evening meal I 
corraled old Ed Murray in the bunk- 
house and popped the question. 


“Say, Ed,” I began, “how come 
the line camp at Grass Creek’s called 
Haunted Corral?” 


At that Ed sent a stream of tobacco 
juice flying into the woodbox. He 
could say more with a squirt of am- 
ber juice than most men could in 
three paragraphs. 


“You goin’ there?” he asked. 


“Yep,” I answered, somewhat 


alarmed. 


“Bad place, boy! Bad place. Many 
a man’s been hurt there. Use to be 
an old rustlers’ hide-out. The story 
goes that a man killed his gal there 
and buried her on the hill back of 
the cabin. Ever since, from early 
spring to late fall, on nights when 
there’s no moon, she comes out of 
her grave and pelts stones onto the 
cabin. Some of ’em are darned big 
too.” 


“Cripes!” I said to myself when 


Ed had finished. Then: “Anyone 
ever see her ghost?” I ventured to 


ask. 
“Nope,” was his morbid reply. 


Lying in my bunk for hours after- 
ward I hashed the situation over. 
Finally I drew the conclusion that 
Since it was my first range-riding 





Proving that 
“Ha’nts” Aren’t 
Always What 


They Seem 


job—for up to then I’d been night 
horse wrangler on different round- 


ups—the other cowhands were try-— 


ing to throw a scare into me. I made 
up my mind that I wasn’t going to 
be scared out of my first riding job 
that easy. 


Next morning I loaded two pack 
horses with grub, threw my “tarp”— 
sleeping bag—across the back of an- 
other, climbed my top horse, and 
started out. 


As I passed the bunkhouse, Ed 
came off the porch with a gunny 
sack in his hand, yelling for me to 


ILLUSTRATED 


Haunted Coural 


By WILLIAM PRICE HUBBARD 


wait a minute. Then he hove up 
alongside. 

“I forgot to tell you,” he said, 
“that you'll find a pile of shakes be- 
hind the stock shed to fix holes in 


the cabin roof with.” And then as if 


it might have been just an after- 


thought he added, “Better keep your , 


grub in tin cans, ‘cause the place is 
lousy with mice.” 

With that he handed me the gun- 
ny sack. 

“What you got in this sack?” I 
asked dubiously. 

“A cat.” 

“A what?” 

“A cat,” he repeated in dead earn- 
est. “She’ll help keep the mice out 
of the cabin. Better keep her locked 
up for a day or so till she gets used 
to the place, ’cause if you don’t she’s 
liable to wander away and her counh- 
try cousins will get her.” 


TIED the cat on the back of a 

pack horse and rode off thinking 
maybe the haunted corral business 
wasn't as cockeyed as I’d been led to 
believe. 


Late the next afternoon I topped 
a rise near the camp and stopped to 
look the place over. The bleak cabin 
sat on the edge of a stand of pines, 
with a three-sided stock shed and 
round horse corral to its left. A 50- 
foot perpendicular bank rose a few 
feet behind the cabin and formed 
part of the horse corral. From the top 
of the bank, sloping steeply upward 
for some three hundred yards, was 
a boulder-strewn ridge. Other than 
scattered clusters of seed grass and a 
stand of pines on the crest that ex- 
tended from a_ heavily timbered 
ridge to the left, nothing else grew 
on the rocky slope. 

The place looked anything but 
haunted to me, but I approached 
with caution. When I opened the 
cabin door a horde of mice made a 
wild stampede for cover. Other than 
that, everything in the room was in 
order. 

The kitchen at the rear end of the 
two-room cabin, however, was a dif- 
ferent story. 7 


“Gee whiz!” I said to myself when 


I had a good look. 
(Continued on page 33) 


@ I slipped the 30-30 over the ridge 
of the roof. The form moved again. I 
drew a bead on it and yelled: “Halt!” 





BY GRANVILLE BRUCE 
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WE WANT NO PART IN WAR 


Senators and Representatives state their position 


@® “How can and should 


America stay out of war,” 


was the question asked of our Members of Congress 
by the editors of The Progressive Farmer in an open 
letter published in our June issue. Without exception 
our Senators and Representatives have expressed them- 
selves as opposing any step that might lead us into war. 


Home Troubles Enough 
| AM strongly opposed to our par- 


ticipation in any foreign war. I 
am convinced that there will be no 
war unless England and France 
make the fatal mistake of assuming 
that in the event of war we will do 
their fighting and the paying of their 
bills. Our troubles are here at home 





and in our own laps and it is enough 
for us to give attention to them. 

; E. E. Coz, 

2nd Georgia District. 


No League, He Says 


| REGRET that I cannot agree with 
much the editorial board had to 
Say in its open letter to the delega- 
tions of Georgia, Alabama, and Flor- 
ida. Particularly do I not agree that 
“our failure to join (the League of 
Nations) has brought Europe to an- 
other war and may yet involve us.” 
As a matter of fact, it is my opinion 
that the surest way for this country 
to become involved in war is to join 
the League of Nations and endeavor 
to enforce its decrees. America must 
evolve a sound, stable policy on for- 
eign affairs, stay entirely aloof from 
all forms of agreements such as the 
League of Nations, and endeavor to 
attend strictly to its own business. 
It should then see that its agencies 
for national defense are in efficiency 
and effectiveness second to none in 
the world. Millard Caldwell, 

3rd Florida District. 


Mind Our Own 


| ASSUME that all right-minded 

people in our country desire to do 
everything possible to keep the 
United States out of war. That is 
certainly my desire and purpose as 
one Member of Congress. However, 
in my judgment we can best do that 
by minding our own_ business. 
Whenever we undertake to have our 
nation decide in the matter of any 
foreign conflict which of the nations 
concerned is the aggressor and that 
it will furnish arms and munitions 
to one and not to the other, we shall 
have substantially taken sides and 


involved ourselves in the conflict in 

which they may be engaged. 
Further, it is in my judgment no 
part of the duty of the United States 
to accept membership in any align- 
ment of nations called a League of 
Nations or by any other name and 
’ charged with the duty of maintain- 
ing peace among the nations of Eu- 
rope and in my judgment the ac- 
ceptance of responsibility of this sort 
would not only not be conducive to 
peace in our own country but would 
be certain sooner or later to involve 
us in war. M. C. Tarver, 
7th Georgia District. 


Solve Domestic 
Problems 


I CANNOT too strongly endorse 

your appeal to the people’s repre- 
sentatives in the 2 houses of Congress 
from Alabama, Georgia, and Flor- 
ida to do their utmost to prevent this 
nation’s involvement in war. Gen- 
eral war abroad can be avoided, but 
if it comes it need not involve us 


NEW RUTABAGAS ARE WORTH A 


WO new varieties of rutabaga 
turnips tried by the Alabama Ex- 
periment Station in 1937 and 1938, 
Early Neckless and White-fleshed 
Neckless, have enough desirable qual- 
ities to justify their trial by gardeners. 


The older varieties of rutabagas 
have required a relatively long grow- 
ing season to develop roots of edible 
size but when planted early enough 
to allow for the long growing season, 
hot weather and aphids or plant lice 
have usually prevented the produc- 
tion of good roots in the South. 


The Early Neckless develops the 
edible roots fast enough for them to 
reach satisfactory size before cold 
weather. Although the roots of this 
variety do not enlarge as fast as the 
roots of Purple Top White Globe 
turnip, they develop faster than any 
of the other varieties of rutabagas 
tested. The cooked flesh of the Early 
Neckless is pale yellow and tender 
with a mild rutabaga to turnip flavor. 
Of all varieties tested it matures and 
seeds earliest, and for these reasons 
would not be satisfactory for winter- 
ing over in the field or garden but it 
is the most promising variety where 
earliness is important. 

The White-fleshed Neckless de- 
velops edible roots considerably slow- 
er than the Early Neckless and some- 
what slower than some other varie- 
ties. But the White-fleshed Neckless 
develops the edible roots well below 
the surface of the ground where 


‘ they are very well protected against 


if we will stand firm against the 
waves of propaganda and hysteria 
it will engender. If we are to be 
guided by altruism, let our efforts 
continue to be directed toward the 
solution of our tremendous domestic 
economic problems. They are sub- 
ject to solution only if our best ef- 
forts are directed solely in that di- 
rection. H. B. Steagail, 

3rd Alabama District. 


U. S. Doomed the 
League 


T HAS always been my view that 
the only unselfish hand on the 
peace table at Versailles was that of 
Woodrow Wilson, the author of the 
14 points pledging America to the 
policy of self-determination and a 
League or Nations to arbitrate all 
international disputes as a permanent 
substitute for armaments and war. 
The League of Nations, whether wise 
or unwise, was doomed from the mo- 
ment its sponsor, the greatest democ- 
racy on earth—the United States— 
refused to attach her signature. 
Charles O. Andrews, 
Senior Senator from Florida. 


Moral Rearmament 


| AGREE with you that something 

must be done to stop the world race 
in armaments, for unless this is done, 
we cannot provide markets for our 


By C. L. ISBELL 


Horticulturist, Alabama Experiment Station 


light freezes. This variety continues 
growth throughout late fall, winter, 
and early spring. The roots remain 
tender and in edible condition well 
into the spring. Samples of the 1937 
planting cooked as late as April 16, 
1938, were of good quality. Although 
the foliage of the White-fleshed 
Neckless is similar to that of other 
rutabagas, the roots are white and 
when cooked are much the same in 
appearance and texture, sweetness, 
and flavor as the best white-fleshed 
turnips. Those who grow white- 
fleshed turnips for well-developed 
roots and have trouble with pithiness 
might do well to try the White-flesh- 
ed Neckless rutabaga. 

The foliage of all rutabagas tested 
was cooked for eating quality. In 
general, it was similar to kale and 
collards. The foliage of White-flesh- 
ed Neckless appeared to be some- 
what more tender than that of the 
other varieties. Like collards and 


-kale, the quality of rutabaga leaves 


farm products because there is noth- 
ing left with which to purchase 
them. Regardless of whether Ameri- 
ca stays out of war, we are certain to 
suffer to a large extent as we cannot 
live to ourselves and prosper. There 


must be a _ moral _ rearmament 
throughout the world, and through 
moral rearmament leading the way, 
there can be a world conference on 
limitation of armaments which will 
bring lasting results. George Grant, 

: 2nd Alabama District. 


Isolation Impracticable 
Y SINCERE conviction is that 


there is not a member of the 
Alabama delegation in Congress 
who is not as much opposed to war 
as is the editorial board of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. We are all in hearty 
accord with the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact, denouncing war forever. We 
fully agree with the wisdom of 
Washington’s and Jefferson’s ad- 
monitions against the policy of any 
entangling alliances with any for- 
eign nation. My personal view is, 
however, that our Secretary of State 
in his Chicago speech May 28 dem- 
onstrated that isolation is impracti- 
cable and that it could be one of the 
most positive causes of war. But this, 
of course, did not mean that he advo- 
cates military cooperation or involve- 
ment. My thought is that we should 
approach and resolve every issue 
with a determination to avoid war 
and that each issue should be de- 
cided on its merits as it arises. We 
must live in- this world and the best 
way to live peaceably is not to carry a 
chip on our national shoulder. 
Sam Hobbs, 
_4th Alabama District. 


TRIAL | 


is best when cooked soon after being 
exposed to low temperatures or light 
freezes. 

Those who have experienced in- 
ternal browning or discoloration of 
turnips due to boron deficiency may 
expect the same results when ruta- 
bagas are grown on the same soil 
unless boron has been applied to pre- 
vent the trouble. 


“Country Things | 
Love Most”’ 


AVE you ever walked along a 
country road on a night when 
china tree blooms shed a_ heavy 
scent and a whippoorwill was call- 
ing? Have you ever walked one on 
a summer night when the moonlight 
lay like snow on the roofs, when the 
fireflies seemed to be all tangled up 
with the stars, and the honeysuckle 
along the fence made the air fra- 
grant? If you have, I need not tell 
you the country things I love most. 
Ruth Caraway, 

Florida. 
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Financing Churches 


SINCE the advent of the present 
cotton program farmers are revo- 
lutionizing their method of financing 
the Lord’s work in Hart County, Ga., 
a county noted for excellent church 
buildings in rural communities. In- 
stead of each producer growing an 
acre of cotton for paying the church, 
as they were doing 6 years ago, the 
farmers are now harvesting 2 crops— 
crimson clover and lespedeza. 


When church members found it 
impossible to get the Lord’s acre ex- 
empt from AAA cotton provisions 
they hit upon the idea of seeding the 
acre to crimson clover in the fall and 
in the early spring to lespedeza. 
They found that they could harvest 
300 pounds of crimson clover seed 
and a ton of lespedeza hay each year. 
This plan proved so popular that it 
is now generally practiced by farm- 
ers interested in the “Lord’s Acre 
Movement.” 

The new method not only returns 
as much cash as did the acre of cot- 
ton but it requires less labor and at 
the same time conserves the soil. It 
also enables neighboring farmers to 
obtain locally grown crimson clover 
and lespedeza seed for planting pur- 
poses, says County Agent E. H. 
Thomas. L. O. Brackeen. 


Apples Thrive on Mulch 


ECENTLY L. M. Ware of the 

Alabama Experiment Station 
showed me some apple trees set 30 
feet apart each way at Auburn that 
had developed ‘mighty well by being 
properly mulched. One plot on poor 
hilly land had 7 rows of Lespedeza 
sericea planted in between the trees 
in rows 2 feet apart. Another plot 
on the same kind of ground, receiv- 
ing clean cultivation and a pound 
of 6-8-4 fertilizer per tree per year 
of its age, had made no more growth 
nor any better trees than those in the 
lespedeza sod. The sericea is mowed 
twice a year, usually in May and late 
fall, and is applied as a mulch around 
the trees and out under the spread 
of the branches. L. A. Niven. 


Beef or Milk? 


ITH the rapidly increasing 

popularity of beef cattle, the 
writer is wondering how it will af- 
fect the production of milk. The en- 
Ure state of Georgia is already low 
in the total number of milk cows, as 
well as in the production of milk. If 
the practice of breeding beef type 
bulls to native milk cows. is contin- 
ued, I believe the production of milk 





YOU TOO MAY 


PROFITABLE 


will be sharply curtailed. Because 
of this trend, the production of dairy- 
type cattle will probably pay rich 
dividends in the next few years. L. M. 

Editor’s Note.—There is right now an 


excellent market for good milk cows in 
many parts of Alabama and Georgia. 


Several Egg Baskets 


EAR Orlando, Fla., a couple of 


brothers still believe in the old 
caution: Do not put all your eggs in 
one basket. 

Clarence and Allan Zeigler have 
several baskets and they are all pretty 
full. You could call them ranchers, 
dairymen, breeders of horses and 
Duroc Jersey pigs, dirt farmers, or 
sportsmen. Their new dairy barn 
will handle 108 cows at a milking. 
A careful daily check of milk pro- 
duction keeps boarders on their way 
to the butcher pens. Eighty acres is 
in corn for silage; 125 acres is plant- 
ed to forage crops, cowpeas, etc. 

About 1,000 head of range cattle 
roam the flatwoods. A Guzerat 
Brahma bull was recently added to 
the herd. Among the 8 horses are 
several brood mares and a stallion. 





@® At Abraham 
Baldwin College, 
Tifton, Ga., boys 
are learning a lot 
about producing 
good beef in the 
Coastal. Plains. 
These boys are 
Cleft to right) 
Tom Black, Wil- 
lard Bazemore, 
and Dusty Morris, 
with three of the 
fine bulls from 
the experiment 
station’s outstand- 
ing herd of Polled 
Herefords. 


P-I-G does not spe!l razorback on 


the Zeigler place. From 175 to 200° 


Duroc Jerseys are always on hand. 
They look ready for the county fair, 
but they are only going to the butch- 
ers. The Zeiglers raise that sort be- 
cause they can grow them in a hurry 
and when they are dressed out there 
is something to put on the block. 
These Illinois-bred boys came to 
Florida with their father 25 years 
ago. They started out with a half 
dozen cows and the milk was ped- 
died from door to door. Hard work 
and good management has put them 
in their present enviable position 
while still comparatively young men. 


Lee Eden 


Widens His Market 


.C.HART is a truck farmer 


living 2 miles from Barwick, 
Brooks County, Ga. Ten years ago 
I visited his farm and he had 10 acres 
each of tomatoes, cantaloupes, and 
squash that were the finest I had 
ever seen. He did not spare any pains 
in fertilizing and cultivating and he 
was able to market his products at 
good prices so that the 30 acres aver- 


aged him $100 per acre. Since then 
he has spread out but he has never 
lost sight of quality and has given 
special attention to the marketing 
end of his business. 


I went to see him again the latter 
part of January and he had 100 acres 
of unusually fine turnip salad and 
cabbage and was sending 3-ton truck 
loads to Atlanta each day. He has 
placed the selling end of his business 
in the hands of his son, who lives in 
Atlanta and spends the day on the 
big state market. Young Hart does 
not wait for business to hunt him; he 
has gotten acquainted with the truck- 
ers from Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
and Chicago, and he makes a trade 
with them to unload fresh vegetables 
direct from his trucks to theirs. This 
saves them time and gives him a 
ready market for his products. 

Every truck grower cannot follow 
Mr. Hart’s example, but the instance 
shows what an enterprising trucker 
can do. H. C. Hart & Son have 
bought 1,000 acres near their farm 
and will expand their business to 
meet their needs. G.F. Hunnicutt. 


Peas Shade Tomatoes 


Y PLAN of growing tomatoes 

is d'fferent from any other way 

I have ever read about or tried. First 
I prepare my ground well, not using 
too much fertilizer, then I mix it 
with the soil. I set plants 3 feet apart 
and plant a hill of running field peas 
between each 2 tomato plants. I 
find the pea vines hold the fruit off 
the ground, help keep the grass and 
weeds down, also shade the tomato 
so the hot sun doesn’t blister it. I 
have never had a failure with this 
method. Mrs, K. T. Mills, 
Lamar County, Ala. 


@ A county of beauti- 
ful, well-equipped rural 
churches, Hart County, 
Georgia, has used the 
Lord’s Acre Plan for 
economic and spiritual 
improvement. This is 
the Bio Baptist Church 
on Route 3, Hartwell. 








Have You for otten Anything? 





LOCAL farm- 

er, who has been 
very successful in 
fattening beef cat- 
tle, says the follow- 
ing formula has 
made as much gain 
with one-third less 
feed, compared with feeding all the 
cattle can eat all of the time. When 
steers are bought he gives them 1 
pound of grain per 100 pounds live 
weight plus 2 pounds. A 600-pound, 
steer, for example, would begin with 
8 pounds of grain. This is increased 
one-half pound of grain per week 
that the animal is on feed. A 600- 
pound steer at the end of the 20 weeks’ 
feeding period would be consuming 
18 pounds of grain per day. 





Twice as much 
feed per acre from 
corn can be secured when fed as 
silage as compared with feeding as 
dry corn. Two fields of 10 acres 
each of similar land were observed, 
from one of which silage was made. 
It doubled the feeding period of the 
other. Late corn that may not make 
before frost can be cut and fed as 
silage to good advantage. 


Double Corn 


Dairymen tell me 
the average num- 
ber of round trips that a milk bottle 
will make from the dairy to the con- 
sumer is about 30. Bottles are ex- 
pensive and methods to increase the 
usage and reduce cost are needed. 
Several dairymen have found that by 
calling on their customers who are 
not careful to put out the bottles 
each morning they have been able 
to reduce this cost. 


Save Bottles 


Aone-fourth horse 
power electric mo- 
tor of good quality can be bought for 
around $11.50, and the cost of mate- 
rials to make it portable is only 
about $1. It can be plugged in any 
convenient outlet and is very valu- 
able because of its low cost and 
adaptability in doing different jobs. 
Among these are: operating corn 
sheller, fanning mill, sausage grinder, 
ice cream freezer, forge, churn, drill 
press, tool grinder, milk bottle wash- 
er, and fruit grater. Where current 
is available such a motor will be 
found to be economical and useful. 


Cheap Hand 


Many people be- 
lieve that hunters 
kill more game birds than are killed 
by other methods. Hunters get only 
about | bird in 3. The biggest loss, 
not counting the eggs that fail to 
hatch, comes from a combination of 
weather conditions, crows, rats, and 
snakes. In view of these facts, the 
quail is in need of all the help that 
farmers can give. We recently heard 
an authority on quail say that even 
on a preserve 1 quail per acre is very 
tare. The average is about one quail 
to 3 acres. 


Save Quail 


There are 47 beef 
herds in Troup 
County at the present time. Many of 


Replace Early 


County Agent Reports Smart Summer Ideas 
His Own Folks Have Tried 


By JOHN L. ANDERSON 


County Agent, Troup County, Ga. 


these herd owners have found that 
the cow that stays in the beef herd un- 
til she loses her teeth usually brings 
a canner price. This is being avoid- 
ed by replacing cows while still 
young enough to fatten readily. 


Several of our lo- 
cal hog raisers 
have been getting bigger litters since 
they started to flush their sows. 
Flushing consists of feeding the sows 
a gallon of buttermilk or skimmilk 
daily and all the corn that they will 
eat when the pigs are weaned and at 
breeding time. Sows are removed 
from the pigs and the boar is put in 
with them and fed a similar ration. 
There has been less than a week’s 
difference in the oldest and youngest 
litters farrowed by this method. 


Flush Sows 
















@ These two areas planted to pines on 
the Alabama Experiment Station have had 
exactly the same treatment with one ex- 
Fire is carefully kept out of the 
area at right; the area above has been 
burned every spring, just as so many own- 
How much 
longer will we continue to burn our bank 


ception: 


ers of wooded lands still do. 


accounts in the woods? 


Grass -- Syrup = Silage 


RACTICALLY any legume, ce- 

real, or grass grown in Georgia 
can be used for making silage if 
molasses is used with the material as 
a preservative, says Frank W. Fitch, 
dairyman of the Georgia Extension 
Service. 

Mr. Fitch says the crop should be 
cut in the early bloom stage, since 
the protein content at that time is 
greater than at any other time. As 
the crop matures the protein and 
water content drop and the fiber 
increases. 

In good haying weather, not more 
than 2 hours should elapse between 
mowing and ensiling. In cloudy or 
rainy weather, a slightly longer in- 


Several Troup 
County __ poultry- 
men have found that dressing re- 
quires only a little time but may in- 
crease broiler prices from 25 to 50 
per cent. One local poultryman says 
the profit is more from dressing than 
from raising broilers. This man 
dressed 50 with 2 helpers in a short 
time the other morning for a local 
delivery. 


Dress Broilers 


Worm Killer The writer re- 

members his 
grandfather using chinaberry trees 
to prevent worms in his sheep. Many 
people have used chinaberries for hogs 
for the same purpose. The Geor- 
gia Experiment Station has found 
that as a parasite repellent in sheep 
the whole chinaberry seems to give 


terval is permissible. To ensile well, 
the material must contain from 70 
to 75 per cent moisture. 

If, after mowing, the crop is al- 
lowed to remain in the swath or 
windrow until partially cured, water 
should be added when it is put into 
the silo, else an excessive percentage 
of spoiled ensilage will result. 


The molasses can be added, by 
gravity from an elevated barrel, on 


the feed as it passes over the cutting 


table. It can also be forced into the 
blower by air pressure or a pump. 
The quantity needed will depend 





vest results. Sheep eat them readily 
and they are fed 1 quart per sheep at 
each dosing. 


Sleeping Horses During 1938 sleep- 

ing sickness killed 
horses in 30 states, and during 1937 
the loss was heavier. The epidemic 
has moved eastward and what it will 
do this year will be determined to 
some extent by the weather. The 
disease is less prevalent in a dry sea- 
“son. Of more than 30,000 horses 
vaccinated in one section after the 
disease appeared in that community, 
less than one-half of 1 per cent de- 
veloped sleeping sickness. The new 
vaccine produces immunity for about 
six months, veterinarians say. Two 
doses not more than 15 days apart are 
necessary. 


Castrating Pays One of our farm- 

ers who grows out 
about 100 Hereford beef calves for 
sale each year, has found that it pays 
to castrate all of his calves before 
selling. During 1938 he castrated 
50; the others coming later in the 
spring when farm work was press- 
ing were carried through the sum- 
mer without being castrated. All 
were sold in the fall. Those castrat- 
ed brought a cent a pound more than 
the others. This man says he will 
not repeat the mistake as it amount- 
ed to a loss of $250 on the 50 calves. 


It has been found 
that eggs cleaned 
with lye water cannot be detected 
before or after going into storage. 
The bloom of the shell and the edible 
qualities are unaffected. A one per 
cent solution for use in cleaning eggs 
can be made by mixing one can of 
concentrated lye containing at least 
90 per cent of sodium hydroxide with 
10 gallons of water. Rubber gloves 
are advised in using this method. 


Washing Eggs 


upon the crop used. For cereals or a 
mixture of cereals and legumes, 60 
to 70 pounds of the molasses to the 
ton of green feed should ‘be used. 
Alfalfa or clover should have 80 
pounds and soybeans 100 pounds. 


Editor's Note——On the plantation of 
Master Farmer R. E. Lambert, Wilcox 
County, Ala., 60 tons of Johnson grass was 
put up. as silage last year with molasses, 
with very satisfactory results. Director H. P. 
Stuckey of the Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion has pointed out that in the new 
method of ensiling grass and legumes phos- 
phoric acid (1% gallons to each ton of 
silage) may be used instead of molasses as 
a preservative. 
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@ Sell Your Skill 


E HAVE all 


heard that “he 
who makes a better 
mouse trap will 
have a beaten path 
made to his door.” 
People are becom- 
ing more and more 
interested in what may be called 
“rustic arts.” Wooden souvenirs and 
hand-made pottery may be classed 
in this group. A person who can 
operate a potter’s wheel has an op- 
portunity to sell much of his or her 
wares by locating a well-managed 
pottery on some trunk line highway 
where the traveling public will have 
an opportunity to purchase. This 
contact with the public also offers 
good opportunity to enlarge sales 
through mail and express shipments. 





In some sections quantities of lo- 
cally grown fruits and vegetables are 
processed and sold through contacts 
made in roadside lunch rooms. The 
customer comes in and is served de- 
licious fig, grape, or pineapple pear 
preserves, or jelly. Or it may be 
pickles, relishes, or other products 
which the customer likes and may 
wish to purchase a supply to take 
along home. Along with food prod- 
ucts, often put.up in hand-made pot- 
tery, the customer may be introduc- 
ed to locally made articles such as 
rugs, laces, and candlewick bed- 
spreads. Then too, there is an op- 
portunity for one who has both skill 
and vision to start something entire- 
ly new to the locality. 


SELL HANDWORK AND HEADWORK 


By H. P. STUCKEY 


Director, Georgia Experiment Station 


Again we might say, “I would not 
call a man a fool who works all night 
on a vision I cannot see.” 


@ Food and Feed for Farm 


Are you making enough food and 
feed for the people living on your 
farm? 

The U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, cooperating with state 
institutions, has recently shown that 
Georgia needs 2.9 acres of crop land 
and 3.2 acres of pasture land for each 
person on the farm from which to 
produce the necessary food. This 
area of land would be expected to 
produce the following food products, 
a year’s supply for each person on 
the farm: 

Beef, 10 pounds; Peanuts, 3.3 pounds; 
Pork, 76 pounds; Syrup, 35 pounds; 
Poultry, 13.5 pounds; Irish potatoes, 58 Ibs.; 
Milk, 95 gallons; Sweet potatoes, 

Eggs, 20 dozen; 127 pounds; 

Corn, 111 pounds; Fruits and vegetables, 
Wheat, 65 pounds; 460 pounds. 


It does not mean that each person 
on the farm should consume each of 
these products in the exact propor- 
tion given; but if you are producing 





Hints on the Alabama Fall pa 


[ pESPITE some difficult problems 

fine fall vegetables can be grown 
by using varieties and cultural prac- 
tices to fit the season. The accom- 
panying table mentions a number of 
fall vegetables, best varieties, and 
time to plant in Central Alabama. 


«Those farther north should sow ear- 


lier, those farther south, a little later. 
These hints I have found very much 
worth while: 

1. Best spring varieties may not 
be best for fall; the table lists varie- 
ties which I think are good for fall. 
If you try fall tomatoes be sure to 
use a late variety such as Stone. The 
new variety of Savoy cabbage called 


_ Chieftain is excellent as it seems to 


stand both hot and cold weather. 


2. Conserve moisture by giving all 
plants more space than is customary 
in the spring. This may also be ac- 
complished by mulching with straw. 
Mulching of tomatoes is of double 
value as it also keeps the fruit off the 
ground and reduces rotting. 

3. Don’t fail to water all seed- 
lings immediately after transplant- 
ing. Even though the ground seems 
moist, a little water is of value as it 
settles the soil particles around the 
foots. Here is a trick: Put a teaspoon- 
ful of nitrate of soda in each bucket 
of water used for this purpose. It 
seems to push the plants off to a 


better start. 


4. Fertilizer is very necessary for 


By KEITH C. BARRONS 


Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station 


the fall garden too. Manure is good, 
but a little superphosphate should be 
added. A 6-8-4 or any mixed ferti- 
lizer may be used with success, but 
to avoid injury, especially when the 
soil is dry, it is well to mix the ferti- 
lizer with the soil in the furrow rath- 
er than to place it all at the bottom 
as we usually do in the spring. A 
pound of mixed fertilizer for each 10 
to 15 feet of row is suggested. 


5. Most vegetables, particularly 
spinach, beets, carrots, and lettuce, 
do best on a limed soil. A thousand 
to 2,000 pounds of lime or basic slag 
per acre is recommended. 


6. If you grow rutabagas or tur- 
nips, you may have found that the 
roots have a watery, discolored in- 
terior. This may be corrected by 
adding a little borax to the soil. Sim- 
ply dissolve a tablespoonful of com- 
mon borax in a bucket of water and 
sprinkle over each 100 feet of row 
at the time your land is prepared for 
planting. 

7. To get a good stand of carrots 
or beets in August shade the soil 
over the row with a strip of old sacks 
sewed together and supported on 
stakes. As soon as the seeds are up, 
remove the sacks. You will be sur- 
prised how a little temporary shade 
helps. 


these quantities in even approxi- 
mately the proportions given, there 
should be no lack of food. 


@ Save Good Cotton Seed 


Cotton seed 2 years old gives bet- 
ter stands and less seedling diseases 
than new seed. Anthracnose is 
widespread, is carried on cotton seed, 
and is often the cause of very poor 
stands. Effective control can be ob- 
tained by treating before planting 
with Ceresan or other effective 
organic mercury disinfectant. But 
where planting seed is held over 
until the second year most of 
the disease spores will die off 
and very good results are got- 
ten without treating. If you have 
a lot of good planting seed left over 
from planting your crop this spring, 
save it for next year. 


@ How Nitrogen Is Used 


For a long time we were taught 
that plants fed on the nitrate form 
of nitrogen in the soil but could not 
use it in the ammonia form. Recent 
studies of cotton growing in water 
cultures show very conclusively that 





the cotton plant feeds directly on the 
ammonia form of nitrogen. In this 
connection it is also interesting to 
note that analyses of soil samples 
from field plats fertilized in the same 
way for several years show very 
much more of the nitrogen in the 
ammonia form than in the nitrate 
form. 

Plants in the field have no doubt 
been feeding on both forms of nitro- 
gen all the time, even though we 
were taught differently. 


@ Pines Can Save Land 


Recent inspection of old-field pines 
in Middle Georgia showed that some 
pines 30 years old—measured by the 
growth rings—were as large as other 
pines 50 years old. Pine trees set on 
very poor and eroded land will of 
course make slow growth for the first 
few years, but the pine tree is an ex- 
cellent healer of “soil wounds” and 
if protected against forest fires will 
in a few years lay down a mat of 
straw that will virtually stop soil 
erosion. 





Vegetable Varieties 


Early Neckless 


Paramount 


Summer squash Early Straightneck 


GROUP IV—Miscellaneous vegetables. 


mended. 





REFERENCE TABLE FOR FALL VEGETABLE GARDENER 


GROUP I—Hardy root vegetables which will stand light frosts but which should 
be dug and stored before the first hard freeze except in warm areas. 


Beet Crosby Egyptian Aug. and Sept. & 9 
Detroit Dark Red 
Carrot Red Cored Chantenay Aug. and Sept. 10 
Louisiana Danvers 
*Turnip Purple Top Globe Aug. and later 7 
(root type) White Egg 
Rutabaga American Purple Top July and later 12 


GROUP II—Leafy vegetables all of which will stand some frost 


Cabbage Charleston Wakefield June and July 14-16 
Savoy Chieftain 

Collard Louisiana Sweet June and July 14-16 
Green Glazed 
Cabbage Collard 

Kale Curled Scotch June, July, and Aug. 12-14 
Siberian 

Swiss chard Lucullus Aug. and Sept. 8 

Head lettuce Imperial 847 Late Aug. and Sept. 10 

Mustard greens Giant Southern Curled Aug. and later 5 
Longstanding 

Tendergreen (Only the one variety) Aug. and later 

Chinese cabbage Chihili July and Aug. 1] 

Parsley Moss Curled September 8 


GROUP IlI—Tender summer crops which will stand no frost.. 


Pole snapbean Alabama No. 1 Up to early Aug. 9 
Kentucky Wonder 

Bush snapbean Stringless Greenpod and Early Sept. 7 
Black Valentine 

Pole butterbean _—Sieva Up to early: July 12 
Florida Butter 
Yopp’s Prolific 

Bush butterbean Henderson Up to Aug. 15 10 
Jackson Wonder 

Tomato Stone Late June and early July 12-14 


Pea flowers and pods will stand only 
light frosts; broccoli and kohlrabi will withstand considerable cold. 


English pea Thomas Laxton First 3 weeks in Sept. 7 
Kohlrabi Early White Vienna Aug. and later 7 
Broccoli Green Sprouting June and July 14-16 
Onion Sets of Multiplier type Sept. and Jater 12-16 


*For turnip salad only, Purple Top Globe, Shogoin, and Seven Top are recom- 
{Time from seeding to first fall harvest. 


tWeeks to 


Time to plant Mature 


Up to Sept. 1 6 
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@ A 4-H club girl reports to camp, 
ready to have the time of her life. 





Adding to a Splendid Record 


T PRESENT a fine volunteer 

leader of junior 4-H girls, Ruth 
Hendricks of Dade County, Fla., is 
adding to her own splendid 4-H rec- 
ord which covers 7 years. Her selec- 
tion to attend the National Club 
Camp in 1938 stamped her as being 
one of the state’s 2 outstanding 4-H 
girls for that year, and since return- 


Recreation Contest 
Arouses Interest 


44 NTHUSIASM in rural entertain- 
ment zoomed to a new high in 
Carroll County, Ga., recently when 
the county-wide Community Enter- 
tainment Contest was held. Practi- 
cally every 4-H club in the county 
cooperated and many older men and 
women farm leaders took part. 
Bowdon community won first 
place and the $25 first prize given 


Growing, Marketing 
Poultry Cooperatively 


HILTON County Poultry Asso- 

ciation, under the direction of 
J. H. Jackson, teacher of vocational 
agriculture at Chilton County High 
School, is being pushed forward rap- 
idly to a well-organized cooperative. 
This association, organized in De- 


ing from Washington her zeal has 
known no bounds. 

Sewing, clothing, gardening, home 
improvement, baking, poultry, can- 
ning, and food, nutrition, and health, 
have been her principal projects, and 
some of them she has carried all 7 
years, others for 1 or more years. 
Miss Eunice Grady, her home dem- 


by an Atlanta business concern. : Hill 
Crest and Villa Rica communities 
tied for second place. Some of the 
best acts were selected to represent 
the county at the district meet to be 
held in DeKalb County July 8. Win- 
ners of the district will represent 
Northwest Georgia in the state finals 
at Athens during Farm and Home 
Week, August 7 to 12. The Carroll 
County contest was under the di- 
rection of Miss Mary Todd, home 
demonstration agent. Hal David. 


cember, is composed of 25 members, 
16 of whom are F.F.A. boys and the 
others farmers interested in poultry 
raising. An average of 350 chicks 
per member is being raised and sold 
cooperatively at an estimated profit 
of 15 cents per bird. Members 
market, on the average, 120 dozen 
eggs and 700 broilers a week. 

A. L. Morrison. 


onstration agent, says that Ruth has 
done excellent work in all of these 
projects. 

But as a leader her record is most 
impressive. She has been president 
of her local club, president of the 
county council, and member of the 
state council of junior home demon- 
stration work. She has attended 
short courses for 4-H girls at State 
College for Women for the last 3 
years and has assisted with camp 
programs for several years. 

]. Francis Cooper. 


Party and Program 


Por your program this month you 

should continue to think about 
summer camps. Be sure to read the 
chapter “Summer Camping” in our 
Community Handbook, noting es- 
pecially the sections on cooking 
equipment, precautions, camp cook- 
ery, swimming at camp, personal 
equipment, games, and council fire 
programs (pages 177 to 189). 

Your July party can be made a 
success if you have an old-fashioned 
picnic or maybe the annual family 





“The Community Handbook,” 240 
pages of helps for leaders, sells for 25 
cents postpaid; 10 or more, 21 cents 
each. Send all orders to The Commu- 
nity Handbook, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Ala. 











He Overcame His Handicap 


EAR Young Southerners, 


Recently I read an article about Glenn Cunningham, 
the great runner, and almost immediately thought that here 
is a modern pioneer. 
youngster his legs were severely burned, and the 
doctor said that he might never walk again. Yet, 
21 years later he is the fastest runner in the world 
in the long distance runs. 


When he was an 8-year-old 


This world-famous champion overcame the 
handicap of being burned by days of hard work and 
He forged steadily to the front and has 
stayed there such an unusually long time by the 
same practices—keeping physically fit and having 
confidence in himself. 
can work their way to the top, regardless of handi- 
caps, if they have the determination and are willing 
to pay the price. 

Cunningham was willing to pay this price. And 
as a result, he has advanced from a farm boy who 


He says that young people 


small county track meets to the most 


popular member of the American Olympic team in 
He has traveled over much of the world and 
holds a Ph.D. degree from New York University. 
Some of the rules Glenn Cunningham followed 
to become the fastest runner in the world will lead 
the way to success for most any farm girl or boy who 
is trying to advance. 
Keeping physically fit is another. Still 
another is that it requires hard work to accomplish 
anything worth while. These three will fit most any career 
and bring a lot of “better living” to the boy or girl who will 


Determination to win is one 


Sincerely yours, 
UNCLE P. F. 


Pe 


Favorite Riddles 


OW many hard-boiled eggs 
could Samson eat on an empty 
stomach? 
2. In what line of business must 
a man begin at the top instead of at 
the bottom? 
3. Why is a pig’s tail like a carv- 
ing knife? 
4. What two animals carried the 
least into the ark? 
5. What is the difference between 
a pair of pants and a pie? 
6. What is the most neglected 
vegetable in the world? 
7. Why is a kiss over the tele- 
phone like a straw hat? 
8. Why is a horse with his head 
hanging down like next Monday? 
Era Jones, Ouachita Co., Ark., 
and Lillian Hart, Walthall Co., Miss. 


Helps 


reunion and invite the community. 
See July Relations Party (page 91). 
Sing old-time songs (pages 51 to 56), 
and hymns (79 to 81). Plan your 
program to keep something going 
on all the time. The section on 
Picnic and Outdoor Games (126) 
will be helpful, as will the Active 
Games (120-125). 


wo 
Answers to the Riddles 


1. One. After this his stomach was not 
empty. 2. Well digging. 3. It is always 
flourished over a ham. 4. The rooster and 
the fox. They only had a comb and brush 
between them. 5. Pants must be cut be- 
fore they are made, and pie must be made 
before it is cut. 6. A policeman’s beat. 7. 
It isn’t felt. 8. His meck’s weak (next 
week). 
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The Shorthorn 


HE Shorthorn is one of the larg- 

est, if not the largest, breeds of 
cattle, but there is little difference in 
size between Herefords and Short- 
horns. Cows may vary from 1,400 
to 2,000 pounds and bulls average 
from 1,800 to 2,000, some weighing 
as much as 2,500. 

There is a lack of uniformity in 
color in this breed. The colors are 
pure red, varying from light to dark; 
red and white, and roan, which is a 
mixture of red and white hairs pe- 
culiar to the breed. The roans also 
vary from white roan to dark roan. 
Black is not a Shorthorn color. 

Shorthorn quality is high as mark- 
ed by a mellow skin, fine hair, and 
clean, hard bone. The animals are 
great beef producers, the loin and 
hindquarters producing heavy cuts 
of high-priced meat; but there is a 
larger per cent of tallow and more 
patchiness to the carcass than that of 
the Aberdeen-Angus. 

This breed has very wide distribu- 
tion, being found in all parts of the 


UTHERNERS 





Breeds of 


Livestock 









@ Achampion Shorthorn bull, 
a fine type of the breed. 


world. It is distributed over all sec- 
tions of the United States, but to the 
short, rough pastures of our West- 
ern states the breed has been thought 
not as well adapted as the Hereford. 
However, the adaptation of the breed 
to wide ranges of vasiations in cli- 
mate and other conditions is re- 
markable. 


Some criticisms of the Shorthorn 
are (1) shoulders are sometimes rath- 
er too prominent, with a tendency to 
a lack of thick covering so marked 
in the other parts of the body; (2) 
lack of fullness in the crops, fore- 
flank, and heart girth; (3) legs too 
long, but this fault has been largeiy 
corrected through selection and 
breeding in the beef branch of the 
breed. 


The Shorthorn breed originated 
in northeastern England and was 
formerly called Durham for one of 
the counties in that section. This is 
one of the oldest and most numerous 
pure breeds of cattle, and was intro- 
duced into the United States in 1783. 


Birds From the Cover in Embroidery | 

















pretty. 














HE gorgeously colored birds from the 
May cover brought such enthusiastic 
compliments that we are offering them as 
permanent needlework reproductions. The 


birds are indigo bunting, cardinal, cedar wax- 
wing, and goldfinch. Each design is about 9 x 12, 
stamped on soft white material. 

Realistic coloring of these birds can be ac- 
complished most effectively in solid embroidery, 
but if you haven’t time to do this, outline will be 


When you've finished, frame your work 


and the result will be 4 unbelievably lovely and 
authentic pictures. 















Farmer, Birmingham, Ala., 


All four of these attractive bird designs for embroidering may be had for 20 
cents. Order them by number C8962M, from Young Southerners, The Progressive 
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| TERRY On JOB » 
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Copr. 1923 King Features Syndicate. G. F. Corp. licensee. No actual person is named or delineated herein. 
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N HIS policy-making speech at 

Little Rock recently Secretary 
Wallace designated the export sub- 
sidy as “the only practical, immedi- 
ate solution” for our present cotton 
emergency. In explaining the export 
subsidy program, he said: 

Exporters would be paid the amount 
necessary to allow them to export cotton 
at the world price without a loss. The 
price of cotton would remain protected 
regardless of what happened to the price 
on sales abroad. : 

Answering no to the question, “Is 
the export subsidy dumping?” Sec- 
retary Wallace emphasized that un- 
der this program the United States’ 
share of the world market would be 
no larger than in the decade of the 
20’s or in the period before the World 
War. Our cotton would not be sold 
at a price below the world price. “As 
long as we have more than 7 or 8 
million bales in the loan and there is 
no world cotton agreement, we need 
the subsidy plan,” he declared. 


International Conference 


In his speech the Secretary express- 
ed the opinion that the long-run so- 
lution of the cotton problem must 
include an agreement among the 
cotton-producing nations of the 


world on sharing the world market. 





He said that all of the principal cot- 
ton exporting nations of the world 
had agreed to attend an international 
conference in Washington in an ef- 
fort to apportion world cotton ex- 
ports. The conference, scheduled to 
begin Sept. 5, would seek to divide 
world cotton exports on a percentage 
basis, meeting at the beginning of 
each cotton year to fix the number 
of bales each country could export 
during the ensuing 12 months. The 
United States will probably seek an 
agreement that will permit the ex- 
port of 6,000,000 bales. 


A Five-Point Program 


In concluding his Little Rock ad- 
dress, Secretary Wallace outlined a 
united program for the solution of 
the cotton problem, including the 
following points: 

1. Continuation of the cotton loan. 

2. Benefit payments to build and pro- 
tect both income and soil resources. 

3. Increased efforts to expand domestic 
consumption. 


4. Maintenance of our fair share of 
world markets by export subsidy, inter- 





national agreements with cotton-producing 
nations, and reciprocal trade treaties. 


5. Attainment of a fair share of the 
national income through a processing tax, 
or its equivalent, to serve as a continuing 
source of revenue. 

In connection with the farmer’s ef- 
forts to obtain a fair share of the 
national income, it is of interest to 
know that last year even with bene- 
fit payments, cotton farmers received 
only 1.4 per cent of the national in- 
come. When it is considered that 


Forest Photo by U. S. Forest Service. 





@ The first mill to produce newsprint from native pine was recently 
dedicated at Lufkin, Tex., by Southern publishers. Six weeks ahead 
of schedule in construction, it is expected that the plant will begin 
production by December 1—at the rate of 50,000 tons annually. 





Secretary Wallace’s Cotton Program; Why Benefit Payments Justified 


approximately 10,000,000 people, or 
about one-thirteenth of our entire 
national population, is dependent 
upon the production of cotton for a 
living and that on a basis of popula- 
tion the cotton farmer is entitled to 
better than 7 per cent of the national 
income, then it comes home to us 
that we are receiving but a mere pit- 
tance of the income to which we are 
entitled. Furthermore, as Congress- 
man Clarence Cannon has so graph- 
ically said: “Today it costs more to 
ship 9-cent cotton than it cost to ship 
35-cent cotton during the war— 
takes more to buy a binder to cut 
60-cent wheat than it took to buy a 
binder to cut $2.40 wheat. And to- 
day when eggs are 20 cents, the 
union wage scale is higher than 
when eggs were 60 cents.” 


Appropriations Justified 


So long as cotton producers con- 
stituting better than 7 per cent of the 
nation’s population receive only 1.4 
per cent of its income, the national 


By EUGENE BUTLER 


government is justified in making 
heavy appropriations for the benefit 
of agriculture. With this in mind, 
the Senate has appropriated $225,- 
000,000 for parity payments and 
$113,000,000 for the removal of sur- 
pluses in domestic and foreign mar- 
kets. The fight for these appropri- 
ations has now shifted to the House 
where they have once met defeat. It 





is thought, however, that despite a 
strong economy bloc in the House, 
favorable action will be taken. 
While many Representatives in Con- 
gress agree that economy in govern- 
mental expenditures is in order, they 
insist that reductions in expenditures 
should not be made solely at the ex- 
pense of the farmer. 


Market Prospects and Possibilities 


TELL the folks around here we 


ought not to worry about high 
meat prices. It means better prices 
for our cotton seed, for you know 
how much cottonseed oil goes into 
the making of lard. Besides, we 
ought to be growing our own meat 
anyway. S. H. Pierce, 
Carroll County, Ga. 


@ Our problem here in the South is 
to take an 80-cents-a-day. farm labor- 
er and put him into industry without 
sending him North. As he leaves the 
farm, he will create a demand near- 
by for diversified farm products— 
milk, butter, eggs, meat, vegetables. 
Donald Comer, 

Barbour County, Ala. 


@ Chickens that have not grown 
out fast or mature fowls in poor flesh 
should be fattened for 7 to 10 days 
for the additional profit which can be 
made, since crate fattening is often 
accomplished at a cost of 7 to 8 
cents per pound of gain. In addition 
to increasing the final weight, with 
the consequent extra profit, fattening 
increases the quality of the meat. 
Keep the chickens with a keen 
appetite, especially for the first 2 
days, then gradually increase the feed 
until toward the latter part of the 
fattening period they are getting all 
they. will eat. Never fatten old birds 
for over 8 days, or young birds for 
over 10 days. O. K. Moore, 
Alachua County, Fla. 


@ A growing and profitable institu- 
tion among farmers of Limestone 
County, Ala., has been a weekly auc- 


tion sale, begun something more than 
a year ago by J. F. Christopher and 
Horace French. It is held at the 
junction of the Bee Line and Lee 
highways. Since merchants in Ath- 
ens close on Thursday afternoons, it 
proved easy for townspeople to at- 
tend. Hundreds of farmers and oth- 
er interested buyers are there. It has 
come to be something of a social 
event too. 

Started at first as a summer and 
fall event for outdoor auction and 
informal trading, it has proved so 
popular that last fall a large 40x100 
foot building was erected to make it 
possible to continue the sales through 
the winter. Shelby Southard, 

Limestone County, Ala. 


@ If corn is worth 60 cents a bushel, 
and it takes 6 bushels to produce 100 
pounds of gain on hogs on pasture, 
hogs must sell for at least $4.50 per 
100 to pay cost of production. If 7 
bushels are used to make 100 pounds 
of gain, hogs must sell for $5.25 per 
100 to pay out; if 8 bushels, $6; 9 
bushels, $6.75; 10 bushels, $7.50. 
Kentucky College of Agriculture. 


@ [ don’t feel blue about the South— 
or about farming. We’re not in such 
bad shape. We can double our yields, 
make plenty to live on, and sell some- 
thing every time we go to town in- 
stead of buying something. This 
winter I’m going to keep my hands 
busy part of the time anyway clear- 
ing out the pastures. I can sell all 
the wood I get in town. 
Ralph S. Collier, 
Oglethorpe County, Ga. 
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HOW MY GARDEN GROWS 


O MAKE the 

late summer and 
fall garden as prof- 
itable as the spring 
| garden, we need to 
imagine this is early 
April and start 
planting all over. 
In the table below we have listed 
vegetables that may be planted now 
and the time it takes them to ma- 
ture. By studying it we can deter- 
mine whether certain ones will ma- 
ture in our section before frost, or at 
least those susceptible to frost in- 
jury. 

It is more difficult to get a stand 
of vegetables now than in spring, 
but the effort required to make a 
good garden in midsummer is cer- 
tainly worth while. Those having 
a moist piece of ground on a branch 
or creek should plant vegetables on 
such land. Lack of moisture is the 
main limiting factor in producing 
late summer and fall vegetables. 

Another thing many can do to 
make a good crop of 
late summer and _ fall 
vegetables is to pro- 
vide for irrigation from 
a well, branch, or 
creek. A little ingenu- 
ity can provide irriga- 
tion at no_ excessive 
cost. To hasten germ- 
ination of seed when 
the weather is dry and 
hot, soak in water 
overnight. Plant twice 
as deep as in spring to get moisture 
and deep enough to keep the hot sun 
from burning them. 


Use Plenty of Seed 


Heavier planting is also needed in 
summer, usually about twice as 
much. As soon as the seed is plant- 
ed, pack the soil tight and rake a 
small quantity of loose soil on top. 
This will check moisture evapora- 
tion and prevent a crust forming. 
Plant level or on flat beds in sum- 
mer. This prevents loss of much soil 
moisture through evaporation. Fer- 
tilize summer plantings liberally. 
Half again as much fertilizer as in 
spring should be used. 


Plant broccoli now in same general 
way as cabbage and collards. It will 
make comparatively little growth 
during hot weather, but if given the 
right attention it will produce good 
eating in fall and early winter. Late 
this month is the proper time to 
plant rutabaga turnips and celery. 
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By L. A. NIVEN 


Both need fertile and a comparative- 
ly moist ground. 

Tomatoes, cabbage, collards, broc- 
coli, brussels sprouts, and cauliflower 
may be started from seed in the row 
where they are to grow. This method 
is often used when weather is hot 
and dry and it is difficult to trans- 
plant plants. I have done this suc- 
cessfully for several years. How- 
ever, I prefer setting plants if weath- 
er conditions are suitable. 


Death to Bugs 


The calico or harlequin cabbage 
bug, the green stink bug, and others 
with hard outer coats are difficult 
to kill by spraying. One sure method 
of getting them is to dissolve a pound 
of soap in 5 gallons of water, heat it 
to 140 to 180 degrees, and apply di- 
rectly on the plants and bugs. This 
temperature will kill the bugs and 
not injure the plants. Apply on a 
cloudy day or late in the afternoon 

but before dew falls. 


July and early Au- 
gust is the proper time 
to put in the second 
crop Irish potatoes. 
Lookout Mountain is 
a good variety because 
it will come up readily 
and grow off with 
comparatively little 
moisture. Jersey Red 
Skin is another good 
variety, as are the com- 
monly grown spring varieties. For 
the fall crop, cut seed pieces at least 
twice as large as in spring, and be 
careful not to allow them to dry out. 

To produce one’s own celery sow 
seed at once in a partially shaded bed, 
preferably a coldframe with lattice 
strips to provide shade. Keep well 
watered. Set plants in August or as 
soon as large enough on a moist, rich 
piece of ground. Set on level. Write 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., for a free 
copy of Farmers’ Bulletin 1269, “Cel- 
ery Growing.” 

To produce cauliflower and head 
lettuce for fall and early winter plant 
cauliflower seed this month in rows 
where the crop is to be grown and 
thin out. Handle in same general 
way as cabbage and collards. For 
head lettuce sow seed now or not 
later than early August in slat-cov- 
ered frames, keep well watered, and 
set plants in rows or coldframes late 
in August or early September. 





Tomatoes 90 
: Rutabaga turnips j 50- 75 

















gon JUST ONE MINUTE right 


now to fill out the coupon be- 


low for free illustrated booklet 
about Servel Electrolux. Read how 
it actually pays for itself with the 
money it saves you on food bills, ice 
and in other ways. 


This modern kerosene refriger- 


ator is identical in all important 
ways with the famous gas-operated 
Servel Electrolux that more than a 
million city families are enjoying. 
It brings you safest food protection 
... plus modern living at its finest. 


Send today foryourcopy 





mp Arron 


of “What owners write us coos netteneeing 
about Servel Electrolux.” 


+ Institute 
snrinie eS 








Name 


Gi nM ONC NARA RARE 


Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind. 

Please send me new illustrated booklet about Servel Elec- 
trolux. I am interested in one that operates on Kerosene 0, 
Bottled Gas 0, Tank Gas 0. 


Get your copy of new booklet, learn 
how this kerosene refrigerator 
SAVES ENOUGH TO PAV FOR ITSELF / 






















Only Servel Brings You 


All These Benefits 


Modern City Refrigeration .. . 
saves food, work, money 


Ice Cubes, Ice Cream and deli- 
cious frozen desserts 


Low Cost to Run... just a few 
cents’ worth of kerosene a day 


No Electricity . .. No Water at all 
Needs No Daily Attention 


Permanent Silence . .. a comfort 
you'll appreciate 
Easy to Buy on convenient terms 





 SERVEL 


ELECTROLUX 


| Kat on Kerotene, 


BOTYLED GAS OR TANK GAS 
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Street or R.F.D. 































































































@ Young Southerners seem to be well into summer 
activities this month. Some are enjoying the vacation 
from school, some are interested in their projects, and 


two expressed their thoughts in poetry. 


Send your 


poetry, prose, drawings, good photographs, or any ideas. 


@ The Four H Club 


HE 4-H club is growing, 

As the years are going by, 
It has benefited greatly, 

Because its members fry. 


To make us better citizens 
Is the 4-H club’s aim, 
May it lead us on to victory, 
And give the club a wide acclaim. 
James Warren, 
Coosa County, Ala. 


@ Granddad’s Fish Pond 


AST winter before farm work 

began Granddad started build- 
ing a fish pond. Very little cash was 
available for the building but it is 
finished now and is nice and enjoy- 
able. It is a large pond—about 94% 
feet deep—and has 300 fish in it now. 
Granddad is going to put several 
thousand more in soon. 

Our ducks stay in the pond most 
all the time and seem to enjoy it. 
We have a boat, too, and Granddad 
takes a ride almost every evening. 
He is going to build a log cabin near 
it before the summer is over, and 
then it will really be a pretty place. 

Marigene Peppers, 
Elbert County, Ga. 


@ For Vacation Fun 
Now that school is out many of 


us are wondering what we are 
going to do with our spare time. 
Perhaps you could solve the problem 
as the young people in my commu- 
nity have done. 

Soon after school was out we or- 
ganized a sort of club. Every 2 or 3 
weeks we get together for a hiking 
or fishing trip or a picnic. The girls 
prepare an inexpensive lunch or sup- 
per, or we take the supplies along 
and cook them over a camp fire. 
This is doubly exciting if you live 
near a lake or river where you can 
Zo swimming. 

It is a good idea to select a presi- 
dent and treasurer for such an or- 
ganization. A small fee from each 
mernber, paid monthly, will help to 





keep the club alive. When new 

members join don’t forget the initia- 
tion program. It’s lots of fun. 

Imogene McClaran, 

Rutherford County, Tenn. 


@ Hobby is Planning Houses 


M* HOBBY is collecting house 
plans, and I like very much to 

try to plan houses. It is a great deal 
of fun to try to place all rooms to 
advantage. Another thing I like is 
to place furniture so that it is most 
convenient. I always try to place the 
bath near the bedrooms and if possi- 
ble work in a hall somewhere in the 
plan. My favorite is a big house with 
lots of closet space. Lillian Cato, 
Miller County, Ga. 


@ The Beetle 


ONCE saw a beetle that lay on his back, 
And kicked his small feet, and wiggled; 
He was very comical lying there 
And so, without pity, I giggled. 


I asked him politely if he did desire 

That I help him back on his feet; 

When he didn’t answer, I rolled him around 
And he stood erect on the street. 


He stood for a moment uncertainly; 
He thanked me not for his life; 
He stood as if testing his hairy legs, 
Then scurried away to his wife. 
Joy Hardcastle, 
Colbert County, Ala. 





THE WORLD OF PLANT LIFE 


By Clarence J. Hylander 
The Macmillan Co., Atlanta. $7.50. 


A SIMPLY written, very readable, 

and often excitingly informative 
story of the common members of the 
important plant families. The pub- 
lishers feel that in its 722 pages is 
contained “probably the most com- 
prehensive book on plants yet writ- 
ten for the general reader.” Well il- 
lustrated with drawings and photo- 
graphs. 


HE month of July will find many 

of our communities gathered to 
hear political speeches and debates 
on the economic and political topics 
of the day. It behooves us as true 
American citizens to weigh the 
philosophies and to select statesmen 
to represent us in our legislative 
bodies. 

To the end, therefore, that we 
perform our proper function as citi- 
zens, let us utilize our coming to- 
gether during July to take inventory 
of our individual philosophies of citi- 
zenship, make a study of our com- 
munity needs and our relationships 
to other communities and sections. 


Program material and suggestions 
for making the most of such a day 
in your community, according to the 
following outline, is available upon 
request, (Send requests to Mr. John- 
son at State College, Miss.—Editor). 

1. Singing. “America, the Beautiful” 
and “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

2. Invocation. 

3. “Building the Stars and Stripes.”” His- 


Movies Worth 


Seeing 





OUNG Mr. Lincoln.—Henry 

Fonda as Abraham Lincoln at 
the beginning of his great career. 
AYC. 

Broadway Serenade—About a wife 
with a career and her less successful 
husband, Jeanette MacDonald, Lew 
Ayres. AY. 


Second Fiddle—A musical show- 
ing Sonja Henie as a girl given a 
chance in Hollywood. Tyrone Power 
co-starred. AYC. 

The Gracie Allen Murder Case.— 
An entertaining comedy-mystery. 
No, it isn’t Gracie Allen who is mur- 
dered. AYC. 

Little Mother —The troubles of a 
working girl who adopts a baby left 
on her doorstep. Ginger Rogers. A. 

The Hardys Get Spring Fever.— 
It’s the judge who gets into trouble 


this time but everything comes out 
all right. AYC. 


the bullfrog. 





Let’s Study Citizenship 


No. 2881—-Two versions of the but- 
ton-on skirt frock for the younger gen- 
eration. Sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. 
Tulip applique included. 


No. 11201—Something new and full 
of fun in children’s playsuits. One 
size, suitable for 1 to 2 years. 


By H. S. JOHNSON 


Rural Organization Specialist, Mississippi 
Extension Service 


torical flag making part put on by a num- 
ber of children. 


4. “Our Flag, How to Treat it!” Talk 
by a member of American Legion. 


5. Song: “America.” 


6. Address: Short address by some 
prominent speaker on “Our Duty as True 
American Citizens.” 

7. Some suggested games and stunts. 


POISONOUS PLANTS OF U. S. 


By Walter Conrad Muenscher 
The Macmillan Co., Atlanta. $3.50. 


A PRACTICAL book valuable to 

any livestock owner. Seventy- 
five drawings make the identifica- 
tion of the different plants much 
simpler. Symptoms of poisoning 
and treatment are given for each 
plant. 


The Lady’s from Kentucky.—An 
original twist to the plot about the 
horse race which pays off the mort- 
gage. Ellen Drew, George Raft. AY. 

East Side of Heaven—When a 
taxi driver (Bing Crosby) finds a 
baby in his cab, his troubles make 
fun for the audience. AYC. 


Also Recommended.—AYC: Su- 
sannah of the Mounties, Wizard of 
Oz, The Little Princess, Five of a 
Kind, Kentucky, any Walt Disney 
short, The Hardys Ride High. AY: 
Wuthering Heights, Man of Con- 
quest, Goodbye Mr. Chips, Dark 
Victory, East Side of Heaven, Let 
Freedom Ring, Made for Each Other, 
Sweethearts, Mikado, Stand Up and 
Fight, Juarez, Beau Geste, Union 
Pacific, Alexander Graham Bell, 
Three Smart Girls Grow Up, Love 
Affair, Dodge City, Jesse James, 
Gunga Din, Pygmalion, Four 
Daughters. A: It’s a Wonderful 
World, Lucky Night, Beachcomber. 


Note.—“A” means recommended - for 
adults, “Y” for young people over 16, “C” 
for children, “AYC"’ for all three groups, 
etc. 


News for the Littlest Folks 


HIS little button-on dress can 

be made from the remnants 
of Big Sister’s dresses. Keep some 
of the large pieces to make sun- 
suits for Little Brother and Sister. 
Ask your mother to embroider ~ 


>/ Ba 11201 
Per 
f 


—S. 
a 





Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 





Patterns 2881 and 11201 may be ordered for 10 cents 
each from the Pattern Department, The Progressive 
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Tus is positively 
the last call for 
for the planting of 
forage crops for 
next winter’s feed- 
ing. Millet, sor- 
ghum, cowpeas, and 
early-maturing soy- 
beans may still be planted and 
mature before frost if it does not 
come earlier than the average date; 
but they must be planted at once. 





. 


It is not too early 
to begin planning 
for late fall and winter grazing. If 
such pasturage is desired the crops 
must be sowed early on well-prepared 
land. Early preparation of the land, 
early seeding, and the use of plenty 
of seed are the important matters in 
providing fall and winter grazing. 


Fall Grazing 


Those who com- 
plain that they 
cannot get rape to grow so as to pro- 
vide fall and winter grazing should 
try breaking the land in July, har- 
rowing every 10 days until about 
September 1, and then sowing 
a liberal quantity of seed. If this is 
done and the land is rich, good graz- 


Rape Tips 





ing can almost be guaranteed by 
November 1. 
Work Stock We must again 
make an_ appeal 
for the horse doing hard work these 
hot days. If he is full of green grass 
or new hay and is required to go fas- 
ter than usual he is easily over-heat- 
ed. If a heavy day’s work must be 
done, increase the load, if possible, 
to the proper limit, increase the hours 
of work, but don’t increase the speed. 
Feed less hay than is usually given, 
avoid green feed or new hay, water 
often, and avoid a change ‘of feed or 
work. It is better to do less work 
today than to overtax your stock and 
make them unfit to do anything to- 
morrow. 


Plenty of Water There is no time 

when an abundant 
supply of good, clean water is so 
important as during hot weather. 
There is only one test to apply to the 
quality of water furnished the live- 
stock. Is it. good enough for your 
own drinking? We do not expect 
a man to furnish his livestock better 
water to drink than he uses himself, 





= 








NEXT MONTH’S STORY: 


THE fightin’est cat you ever did see—that was Thomas Julius Caesar. 

His mother was a Maltese. Thomas was just plain remarkable. Here 
is a story of a cat with brains and brawn and you'll be amazed at his 
antics. In “Village Tale” Author Donoh Hanks brings to every animal 
lover a real winner. Read it in August issue of The Progressive Farmer. 
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LIVESTOCK NOTES FOR JULY 





@ For years our readers looked forward to Dr. Butler’s 
suggestions for the month on timely livestock problems. 
The following items are selected from his suggestions 
for July as written by him prior to his death. 


By TAIT BUTLER 


although that, in some cases, would 
not be hard to do. But while the live- 
stock may be able to stand the abuse 
of foul water from filthy pools and 
mudholes better than man can stand 
it, there is no sort of doubt that it 
pays to supply them good water. 
Milk Cows From now on, hot 
weather, flies, and 
short pastures, will combine to lessen 
the milk production of dairy cows. 
Early planted crops to be fed green, 
or silage for summer feeding would 
have furnished protection from short 
pastures when the weather becomes 
dry. Spraying with some of the mix- 
tures used for that purpose will af- 
ford protection from flies, and even 
the hot weather will be less damag- 
ing if the cattle have pastures which 
will enable them to obtain enough 
feed during the cool portions of the 
day. On most of our pastures live- 
stock must keep busy all day long to 
gather enough feed and have no time 
for resting in the shade and chewing 
their cuds. A well-fed cow is doing 
her best work for her owner when 
she is lying in the shade of a tree con- 
tentedly chewing her cud. 

Mow! Mow! No sir! We have 
not forgotten those 
weedy pastures. Getting tired of this 
harping on the necessity of keeping 
down the weeds, are you? Well, 
take a look at that weed patch, by 
extreme courtesy called a pasture, 
and honestly ask yourself if it does 
not look bad, very bad. If you let 
the weeds grow that way in the cot- 
ton you would not get much cotton. 
No more do the stock get much grass. 


Sunday School Lessons 
THIS quarter we leave the New 


Testament and take our lessons 
from the Old. 


JULY 2—Solomon: A Ruler Who Began 
Well 
Lesson Text—I Kings 3:5-15. 
Golden Text—I Kings 3:9. 
JULY 9—Jeroboam: A Man with a Great 
Opportunity 
Lesson Text—I Kings 11:26-43. 
Golden Text—Prov. 3:6. 
JULY 16—Rehoboam: A Man Who Made 
a Foolish Choice 
Lesson Text—I Kings 12:1-20. 
Golden Text—Prov. 29:23. 
JULY 23—Asa: A Life of Trust 
Lesson Text—II Chron. 14, 16. 
Golden Text—lII Chron. 14:11. 
JULY 30—Jehoshaphat: A Life of Obedi- 
ence 
Lesson Text—lII Chron. 17:1-19. 
Golden Text—Matt. 6:23. 


“VILLAGE TALE” 








“I recommend GULF LIVESTOCK 


SPRAY for and better milk!” 


% 
Be 
€ 
¥ 














Mr. R. G. McDonald, dairyman of Richmond, Va., writes: ‘‘I’ve found that cattle 
that aren’t pestered with flies give a lot more milk, and Gulf Livestock Spray is 
the only one of the many I’ve tried that actually keeps flies off all day. 

‘‘My cows give more milk each month than they did before I used Gulf Live- 
stock Spray,’’ adds Mr. McDonald. ‘‘I heartily recommend it for healthy, con- 
tented cows and more and better milk.’’ Keep your cows quiet at milking time. 
There’s no danger of milk contamination when you use Gulf Livestock Spray. 



















SO MILD! Gulf Live- 
stock Spray cannot 
blister an animal’s 
hide or harm its hair. 
In fact, it is so mild 
you can even gargle 
it without any irrita- 
tion! It gives the ani- 
mal’s coat a healthy, 
handsome bloom. 








SATIS 





NO TAINT! “‘I imagine many dairymen 
are dead against stock sprays because 
they taint milk. I’d like to tell them 
that there’s one stock spray that 
doesn’t do this—and that its name is 


Gulf Livestock 
Spray.” (signed)E.H. @ 
Stallings, Shady 4 

Oak Dairy, N. C. 











MUCH CHEAPER TO USE. ‘‘I spray my cows lighter 
with Gulf Livestock Spray than I did with others. 
Yet it keeps the flies away even better. It is much 
cheaper to use.’’ So says D. G. Holloway, Thomas- 
ville, Ga. 





pote: 


NEW 
ECONOMY SIZE 


2-gallion § 

can,only jf, 

Also in 5 and 1 gallon 
sizes and in drums. 





FACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


FREE! Farm and Ranch Bulletin, Sec- 
® ond Edition, of the Gulf Re- 
search and Development Co.: ‘‘External 
Parasites that Attack Cattle, Sheep, Goats, 
Horses, Mules, Hogs, Dogs, and Poultry.’’ 
Write Gulf Oil Corp., Gulf Refining Co., 
Petroleum Specialties Div., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








GULF LIVESTOCK SPRAY 
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A Progressive Farmer Binder 


It will pay you to file your copies of The Progressive Farmer. After you 





have finished reading each issue, put it in one of our binders where you will 
have it for instant reference whenever you wish to look up any article we 


have published. 





In order to encourage our subscribers to get greater use from The Pro- 
gressive Farmer in this way we are offering these binders at less than cost 


plus handling charges. 


A binder big enough to hold one year’s copies will 


be sent to any subscriber who clips out this notice and sends to us with his 


name and address and 35 cents. 
N. B. 


If your subscription is about to expire, send $1 for four years 


renewal and you will receive the binder free and postage paid. 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


Mempuis, TENN. Daas, Texas 
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THE HOME 





"DID | TELL YOU ABOUT. 
MARGIE ano rnc QUARTER? 


vers KATE SMITH 









(F 1D MAKE THE BEDS 
IN YOUR COTTAGE FOR PM 
A WEEK, MISS KATE— & m BIG SCHEME FOR 
WOULD IT BE WORTH YE SPENDING THAT 
A QUARTER ? me aim QUARTER! 

IN ADVANCE ? | 









IT SURE WOULD, MARGIE, 
(LL BET YOUVE GOT A 





























































WELL NOW, SHE JUST 
mom says wo A HASNT TRIED RELIABLE 
Se ; ‘ DAUGHTER OF / DOUBLE—ACTING 
Pitt TELL You HEAVENS, MARGIE, HERS COULD ¢ pour atk rerio 
(— you won'T /'/ WHY NOT MAKE HERA) | EVER MAKE POWDER IN GOOD 
TELL. 1M GOING BIRTHDAY CAKE? | | GOOD CAKE PB TESTED RECIPES - 
TO Buy MoM MY NEW BOOK HAS — ‘Cause tee LIKE / 
A BIRTHDAY GRAND reciPes— f A SHE CANT. py THESE . 
(LL SHOW You. i 































“AND NEXT WEEK | GOT THIS 
NOTE FROM MARGIES MOTHER... 








THE BIRTHDAY CAKE FOR You! AND 
PLEASE TELL MOM | MADE IT! SHE CANT 
BELIEVE IT—SAyS ITS SO VELVETY 

AND Lovey / , 













Send for your copy right away! 


“Kate Smith’s Favorite Recipes’ 


mailed to you for only 6¢ to cover postage and handling 


Now~—you can follow the same recipes that Kate Smith 
uses! The recipes that have made her almost as famous 
for her baking as she is for her singing! 

This attractive booklet brings you dozens of inter- 
esting pictures of Kate Smith—147 grand recipes—layer 
cakes, sponge cakes, tea cakes, coffee cakes — biscuits, 
muffins, brownies, cookies—frostings, fillings! 


Every last recipe from the most lavish layer cake to the sim- 
plest biscuits has been tested in the General Foods kitchens. But 
remember—these recipes were worked out with Calumet Baking 
Powder. So—be sure you use Calumet, too! 


SS 


It’s doubly economical because it’s so reasonable in price and 
because it goes so far. Only one level teaspoon to the cup of sifted 
flour is the standard proportion in most recipes. 

Ask your grocer for Calumet Baking Powder—and send this 
coupon for Kate’s recipe book today! 


pour HERE —SIGN AND MAIL — GET YOUR COPY WHILE THEY LAST! 
Kate Smith Prog.F. 7-39 
General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 

I enclose 6¢ to cover postage and handling, for which please 
send me your new book, “Kate Smith’s Favorke Recipes.” 


Name. 





Sersetec Re 9.D se 
City. " State. 
(This offer expires Dec. 31, 1939; not good in Canada) J 
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center with buttered 
and cauliflower. Try 


1. Are you a humdrum meal plan- 
ner, putting together whatever is at 
hand? 

2. Or have you started your own 
parade of progress by looking down 
the garden rows, scanning the con- 
tents of your pantry shelves, study- 
ing your recipe books and files, and 
preparing meals gay and different? 


Peach Shortcake 


Make two layers of cake. Between 
the layers put first a layer of whip- 
ped cream and then a layer of fresh 
peaches which have been peeled, 
sliced, and sweetened. Spread an- 
other layer of whipped cream on 
top and garnish with slices of 
peaches. 


Cottage Cheese Salad 


One cup cottage cheese, 11% cups to- 

mato puree, 1 cup cooked dressing, 2 

tablespoons gelatine, one-third cup 

cold water, 3 tablespoons chopped 

green peppers, | tablespoon chopped 
onion. 

Heat the tomato puree to the boil- 
ing point and add the cottage cheese. 
Stir until smooth, then add the gela- 
tine which has been softened in cold 
water. When the mixture has par- 
tially cooled add the cooked dressing 
and chopped vegetables. Pour into a 
wet mold and let stand until firm. 
Garnish with lettuce and additional 
salad dressing. 


Boiled Dressing 


One tablespoon salt, 1% tablespoons 
sugar, 1 teaspoon mustard, 4% table- 
spoon flour, 4; cup vinegar, 2 eggs, 4 
cup milk, | tablespoon butter, cayenne. 
Mix dry ingredients in top of dou- 
ble boiler; add vinegar and beaten 


egg yolks, and mix; add milk and 


“ 


AKE care of your feet and they 
will take care of you,” advises Dr. 
D. H. Deyol of Cornell University. 


® To fit your feet properly, shoes 
should have a straight inner line 
along the instep, a snug-fitting heel, 
and should be long enough to allow 
the widest part of the foot to come 
at the widest part of the shoe. 


@ Wear stockings long enough to 
prevent binding the toes—usually 2 
sizes larger than your shoes. 


@ Bathe feet often, using salt or 
borax in the water. 


@ Cut nails regularly and rub heels 
with hand lotion to prevent pulling 
threads in hose. 











@ A simple attractive platter dinner that will surprise 
and delight the family. 


Foot Comfort and Economy 
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Homegrown 
Meals — 


Gay and Different 


Try a cheese potato ring, fill 
peas, and surround with carrots 
your hand at other combinations. 


By SUSAN MATTHEWS 
Nutrition Specialist, Georgia Extension 
Service 


butter. Cook over hot water until 
thick and smooth. Take from fire 
and add beaten egg whites. Cool and 
serve. 


Carrot Loaf 


One and one-fourth pounds carrots, 2 
tablespoons butter, 2 eggs, 1 tablespoon 
chopped onion, 1 tablespoon chopped 
parsley, 1 teaspoon salt, % teaspoon 
nutmeg, % cup thick white sauce. 
Cook and mash carrots; add eggs, 
butter, and other ingredients. Pack 
in a greased loaf pan and bake in a 
moderate oven 50 minutes. Cut in 
slices and serve with creamed green 


peas. 
Scalloped Eggplant 


One pound eggplant, % small onion 
diced, % cup water, 2 tablespoons but- 


ter, 1 teaspoon salt, 2 cups tomatoes, 
1 


Y, cup stale bread crumbs, | egg, few 
grains pepper, % teaspoon chepped 
parsley, butfered crumbs. 

Pare eggplant, cut in dice, put in 
saucepan with onion, add % cup 
water, cover closely, and cook 10 
minutes or until tender. Drain, add 
remaining ingredients, put in bak- 
ing dish, cover with butter crumbs, 
and bake until brown in a hot oven 
(about 30 minutes). 


French Fried Onions 


Select large onions, peel, and cut 
in 4-inch slices. Soak in whole 
milk for one-half hour. Remove 
from thé milk, sprinkle with salt, 
dip in flour, and fry in hot fat. Drain 
on brown paper and serve. 


Proper care of hose insures longer 
wear, says Catherine Haynes, cloth- 
ing specialist for the Alabama Ex- 
tension Service. 


@ To wash hose, squeeze gently in 
lukewarm suds, using a mild soap, 
and rinse through 2 clear waters. 


@ Never wring hose; squeeze dry. 
Hang on a smooth surface away 
from sun and heat. 


@ The new “snood top” with elas- 
tic yarn welt prevents breaking of 
hose by relieving knee strain. 


@ Two-thread hose are too sheer 
for anything except dress weat. 
Choose 45 to 51 gauge for regular 
wear. 
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THE GLEANERS, By Millet. 


Do You Know Py THE Louvre Museum, 
perhaps I paused over- 


This Picture? long to look at “The Glean- 

ers,” the masterpiece of 
Jean Francois Millet, or so considered by many. 
Standing before this well-preserved canvas of the 
master, we are concerned first with the background 
for the harvesters. All the artist’s keenly developed 
feeling for natural beauty, his sympathetic under- 
standing and love for peasant life is painted into 
this harvest scene bathed in the golden sunlight. 
Note the air of nobility and grandeur in his men 
and women at their humble work. Can you not 
almost feel the heat and fatigue? And have you 
observed the toil-worn hands of these three peasant 
women at their back-breaking toil? 


The American [XN THIS anniversary 
month of our American 
Independence we suggest 


Handbook 
that every family reread the 


information in “The American Patriot’s Hand- 
book” (see book reviews in this issue). How long 
has it been since you have read the Constitution 
of the United States? Do you know the number 
of amendments? The story of the making of the 
Constitution? Of the writing of the Declaration 
of Independence? Lincoln’s Gettysburg address? 
Dates on which the various states were admitted to 
the Union? Our flag and how to display it? Sto- 
ries and dates of our 32 presidents? 


Lessons From (THE steadying influence 
L of well-planned farm 

etters homes is more and more 
evident in the stacks of 
splendid letters outlining 41 different plans for 
buying and improving the home in connection 
with our contest, “What Our Family Wants Next.” 
As these letters are passed on through The Progres- 
sive Farmer, they will no doubt generate enthusi- 
asm among our readers. 


Mrs. Earl Keeton, Colbert County, Ala., has 
an idea how her family is going to get a water 
system. She says: 


We are a farm family of 8 and depend on a cistern for 
our water supply. A large storage tank, running water, 
and a disposal system is our dream. We have several 
Plans for making these improvements. My husband has 
Just .waked up’ to the possibilities of livestock and so we 
plan to increase our herd and have them ready for market 
by fall. ; 

Our neighbors use a lot of dried peas and beans through 
the winter months so we shall try to raise enough to supply 
them. Country butter does not sell well in our locality 
so I am cooking almost exclusively with butter so that we 
May sell our lard. Sorghum molasses is another product 
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—Copyright 1924 by Eugene A. Perry. 
—Reproduced by permission the Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 
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we buy every year but we shall raise our own sorghum 
this year, hoping to be able to sell the surplus. These are 
only a few of the “leaks” we hope to “plug” and perhaps 
with the pennies saved from these sales we can live at home 
and use the cash saved to install our water system. 

And so not alone from fine letters, but from 
real lives I’ve contacted these past few days, it 
seems that limitless are the possibilities for those 
with courage and determination. Shall we not let 
these personal experiences serve as mirrors to reflect 
the vast and varied opportunities for increasing our 
income and improving our farms and homes? 


experiences are in store 
Farm Leaders jo; farm women and exten- 
sion leaders this year and 
will doubtless reflect themselves in terms of com- 
munity programs and leadership in the coming 
year. 

From May I. Cureton, district supervisor, Ala- 
bama Extension Service, we learn that 3 home 
demonstration agents attended the triennial meet- 
ing in June of the Country Women of the World 
in London: They were Josephine Mann, Cren- 
shaw County, Leola Cox Sides, Limestone, and 
Pearl Brandon Crawford, Lawrence. Comes the 
news from Mary E. Keown, state home demonstra- 
tion agent for Florida, that Carrie Watkins Fos- 
ter, state home management supervisof, Farm 
Security Administration, represented Florida at 


the Londen meeting. 
ult Show ‘OR the purpose of aid- 
Q I the scholarship fund 


: ing 

Aids Fund and Siping to send women 

and girls to short courses 

at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, a quilt show 

and silver tea were recently put on in Etowah 

County, Ala. Mrs. Dianna B. Williams, the home 
demonstration agent, tells the story: 


The home demonstration clubs of the county put on 
the show, sponsored by the Better Homes Department of 
the Women’s Club of Gadsden. Guests numbering 950 
called during the show to see the many quilts and hand- 
made articles displayed. A total of over $200 was taken in. 


There were 2 rooms filled with quilts, spreads, afghans, 
tablecloths, pillow cases, dresser scarves, and other hand- 
made articles. Many new quilt designs were exhibited. 
Mrs. Mildred Walker Sewell entered an original design, 
“The Medallion,” and Mrs. T. L. Winningham entered a 
quilt made by her great-grandmother in 1802. It was in 
good condition and had appliqued flowers cut from printed 
material. It was entirely hand-made and the quilting was 
expertly executed. Mrs. W. G. Little displayed an afghan 
made of old socks. A pair of hose and pair of socks of 
homespun thread made by Mrs. Etta Ashworth and entered 
by Mrs. H. E. Cooper attracted much attention. 
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I started to use the KERR 
"self-sealing" Caps..... 

Kerr is BETTER and EASIER 
SAVES me money, time and 
what is more important... 
saves my HANDS and NERVES 


could be so easy, until I 
used KERR Jars & Caps ... 
followed Kerr time-tables 
& modern methods ... and 
splendid tested recipes." 


atisiactio® 


vself-sealin” cap) 


write today to ww 
Kerr Mason Jar Co. — 
662 Title Insurance Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. or Box 662 
Sand Springs, Okla. and ask for 
‘Guide to Home Canning,' & Sample 
Cap. Send 10¢ for World's Fair 
Kerr Complete Canning Book. Buy 
Kerr Jars & Capa you'll like 'em" 














FREE 


ENLARGEMENT 


Just to get acquainted, we will beautifully 
enlarge any snapshot, photo, K: ue 
ture, print or negative to 5x7 inches FREE— 
if you enclose this ad with 10c for return 
manne Information, on hand tinting in 
natu colors with a FREE frame, sent 
immediately. Your original returned with 
your free enlargement. Look over your 
pictures now and send your favorite snap- 
shot or negative today as this free offer is 
limited. DEAN STUDIOS, Dept. 312, 
118 N. 15th St., Omaha, Nebraska. 















20 inches wide. 8 ime. thick. Catalog Free 
EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 
OEPT. 7 STATION **F*’ ATLANTA, GA, 
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Invitation to Can 


TAPPAN 


ULY gardens are running over 
with corn, tomatoes, peas, and 
soybeans, and the fig bushes and 
peach trees are begging to be relieved 
of their burdens! Can you resist 
these invitations to fill your jars for 
next winter’s meals? 

Nonacid vegetables, such as corn, 
English peas, string beans, squash, 
and greéns are safer when canned 
by steam pressure, but I have used 
the intermittent method for some 
years and have been very successful. 
Intermittent processing consists of 
boiling packed jars or cans | hour a 
day for 3 successive days, Seal at the 
close of the first period and keep 
sealed for the remaining period. Re- 
move from the canner after each 


period. 


Snapped Field Peas 


Whien canning your field peas, 
gather the very tender pods and 
snap them as you would string beans. 
Can equal portions of shelled and 
snapped peas by the same method 
you use for canning shelled peas. 


Soybeans 


Gather green and shell. If you 
find them difficult to shell, boil a 
few minutes and allow to cool. Can 
as you would lima beans or field 


peas. 


Vegetable Soup 
(Louisiana Home Demonstration Dept.) 


One quart concentrated tomato pulp, 


1 pint corn or lima beans, | pint okra, 
1 


1 small onion chopped, % cup chop- 
ped sweet red pepper, 1% teaspoons 
salt, 3 teaspoons sugar. 

Cook tomatoes, peppers, and on- 
ions, put through a sieve to remove 
seeds, and cook to a catsup consist- 
ency. Measure, add lima beans or 


@ Don’t forget, readers, that Miss 


solve your canning problems if you 
will write her. Include a self- 


your answer. 


@ What makes my jelly syrupy? 

This is hard to say. It might be 
the lack of of pectin and/or acid in 
your fruit juice. It might be too 
much sugar. It might be too long a 


Summer Vegetables 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON CANNING 


hot water canner? 
Tappan will be glad to help you newspaper? 


addressed, stamped envelope for paper, for the water does not circu- 
late under it and it must be very 
thick to keep the jars from breaking. 


@ How can I make my jelly clear? 
It ts inclined to be muddy. 


straining. 





DEPARTMENT 





@ A pressure cooker 
is the easiest ard 
also the safest meth- 
od for canning most 
summer vegetables. 


corn and okra which have been cut - 


as for canning. Add seasoning and 
cook 10 minutes. Pack at once into 
hot sterilized jars and process pint 
jars 35 minutes at 10 pounds pres- 
sure or cook intermittently. 


Corn on the Cob 


Silk each ear of corn and cut off 
ends. Boil on the cob 5 minutes. 
Pack into jars, alternating ends. Add 
1 teaspoon salt and 2 teaspoons sugar 
to each quart and fill with boiling 
water. Seal and process 80 minutes 
at 15 pounds pressure or for 3 hours 
in hot water bath or intermittently, 
boiling 2 hours the first day instead 
of 1 hour. If you use a half-gallon 
glass jar, process 2 hours at 10 pounds 
pressure or 4 hours in the hot water 


bath. 
Dried Corn 


Cook on the cob for 5 minutes, 
then cut off in as large grains as pos- 
sible. Dry on trays in the sun. Usu- 
ally several days are required. To 
prepare for eating next winter, soak 
overnight in sweet milk and cook in 
the same milk. 


Editor’s Note.—When glass jars are used 
new rubbers of good quality should be pro- 
vided. Place rubbers in position on jars 
which have been filled with the product 
and seal according to the following direc- 
tions: On the screw top jar, screw the cap 
down evenly until it catches hold of the 
rubber ring. For the two-piece caps which 
consist of screw band and lid with sealing 
composition attached, place the lid on jar 
and turn screw band down firmly for any 
method of processing. With wire-clamp 
glass-top jars, raise the upper clamp in po- 
sition to hold the lid in place, leaving the 
lower clamp loose. After processing, fasten 
tight all clamps and screw top or screw 
band with rubbers. If the two-piece self- 
sealing type lid is used, no rubber is needed. 


Why not use 


There is a greater risk in using 


Use a thick canton flannel bag for 
Allow juice to drip 








THAT’S BECAUSE WE SEAL 
IN THE FLAVOR OF THEIR 
: FAVORITE 
PRESERVES. 
GIVE SOME 
CREDIT To 
THEIR WIVES 
FOR 
DEMANDING 
PE-KO RINGS, 











KO, THEY 
SAY WE'RE 









Approved by Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send 20c with your dealer’s name 
for a Trial Package of 48 genuine 
PE-KO Jar Rings; sent prepaid. 


PE-KO EDGE 
JAR RUBBERS 























MY NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER 
MAKES EVERY JAR 


i&§ 
UNDER PRESSURE 
Gre He ent of cade 


and lightning-fast -- the answer_to 
your canning problem. 


PRESSURE COOKER 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 





cooking period. Did you follow 
your directions in every detail? 


@ Is a wooden rack necessary in a 
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through and do not squeeze the bag. 
This same thing is true of all fruit 
juice whether canned as juice or 
made into jelly. 
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ROYAL Table 


ww 
with BLU-HOT Burners 


THE HUENEFELD COMPANY, ¢ 


SEND FOR FREE COOK BOOK 
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ji 2852 
/ SIZES 16-48 


























Look Pleasant, Please, in Frocks 


Like These 


No. 2852—Charm and comfort for the mature woman 
are combined in this smart frock. Sizes 16, 18, and 20 years; 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 bust. 





















No. 2895—Write your own success story in a sweetheart 
neck, crisp ruffles, and a little-girl sash. Sizes 11, 13, 15, 
17 and 19 years, 


No. 2850—Easy to wash and iron, this smart design un- 
buttons to lie flat on the ironing board. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 
and 20 years; 30, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 bust. Order em- 
broidery pattern E-11012 separately. 


No. 2884—Side panels and a button front add slimness 
and height. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, and 50 bust. 


No. 2883—This cool little dress boasts a colorful peasant 
ancestry. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20 years; 30, 32, 34, 36, 
38, and 40 bust. 


No. 2912—Go Dutch in a full-skirted peasant frock, with 
a cool white collar. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20 years. 


No. 2876—Broad shoulders and wide-swinging skirt to 
see you comfortably through the summer. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 
18, and 20 years; 30, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 bust. 














2876 
SIZES 12-40 


























Fashion Magazine . | See 


PATTERNS 10c EACH FASHION MAGAZINE 10c 
Clip and mail coupon to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 








Pattern Number 


Pattern Number 


Pattern Number 











THAT'S BECAUSE, WITH SURE-JELL,) 
YOU BOIL THE JELLY MIXTURE [( 
ONLY ¥2 MINUTE, MABEL! SO THE 
FRESH FRUIT FLAVOR DOESN'T GET 
A CHANCE TO GO 
OFF IN STEAM! 














BUT, RUTH ! 


AFRAID IT 
WON'T JELL? 












MOTHER-/N-LAW 








AREN'T YOU 





EVEN MY 


CHANGED HER 
MIND 


WHEN SHE TASTED THE JELLY 
/ MADE /N 15 MINUTES... 
WITH SURE-JELL/ 













F{ MOTHER IS ABOUT “NEWFANGLED” 
| METHODS, MABEL! BUT SHE HAD 
'| SOME OF My JELLY LAST WEEK AND 
| | ~WELL— SHE’S USING SURE-JELL 

HERSELF NOW! Bed 


NO WONDER! ) © 
YOUR JELLY 
ALWAYS TASTES \ 
LIKE THE FRESH] 
FRUIT, RUTH! 


























OH, | NEVER WORRY ABOUT THAT, 

MABEL! WITH SURE-VJELL MY 
JELLIES SET QUICKLY AND 
JUST RIGHT EVERY TIME ! 
















AND WHAT A LOT 
OF JELLY YOU {. 
GET, RUTH! 




















YES, FRUIT JUICE GOES FARTHER — 
| WHEN YOU USE SURE-JELL! THE [ 
| | JUICE DOESN'T BOIL AWAY, YOU SEE. 
| SO WHAT USED TO MAKE 6 GLASSES 
\ OF JELLY NOW MAKES 10! > 

















YOU CAN'T HANDLE ALL FRUITS THE | - 
SAME, THE FOLDER GIVES YOU A 
__ {SEPARATE RECIPE FOR EACH FRUIT! 


[NA ON MY WAY TO BUY 
SURE-JELL THIS MINUTE, 
RUTH! YOUVE SOLD ME 








SURE-JEL 



















OF JELLY COOLING IN GLASSES JUST 
IS MINUTES AFTER THE FRUIT IS /- 
_ | PREPARED! SURE-JELL COSTS ( 
| ONLY 13 A PACKAGE, TOO— 






es 








IN EVERY 
PACKAGE, RUTH ? 





AMERICA’S LARGEST SELLING 












A PRODUCT OF its 


ett } 
GENERAL FOODS eet — 9. 





POWDERED PECTIN PRODUCT 
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"A WAVE OF 
BLACK 
FLAG... 


and the house 
is free of 
bugs !” 





Kills mosquitoes, flies, 
roaches.. .other 
household insects, or 
your money back. 


ACHING | 
FEET 


To His Soldiers 
Napoleon said 


“Oil Your Feet” 


Sore, aching, burning 

feet probably cause 

more misery—more distress 

—more bad temper and curs- 

ing than most other human ailments. 

“Oil your feet,” ordered Napoleon 
to his soldiers before a battle or a 
long march—he knew what was good. 

Many a time—overnight—you can take out 
the sting—the soreness—the burning and ach- 
ing from your poor distressed feet by giving 
them a good rubbing with penetrating med- 
icated OMEGA OIL. 

So don’t worry—“Oil your feet” with 
Omega Oil tonight, walk more briskly and 
joyfully to work tomorrow — its only 35¢ at 
your druggist. 


a 
WOU Wear this Suit! 
Be My Local Agent 
ro $42. 'X% DAY 


How would you like to weara fine made- 
to-measure, all wool suit free of one 


“TRIPLE TESTED TO 


feqUrN domeltr- Vane ae 


















10 
N) Simple pe. Do this easy thing and earn 
to $12 in a day, without house-to- 
house canvassing! Represent my big 
old tailoring company. Make big money! 
I need an ambitious man in every town. 
EXPERIENCE NOT NECESSARY— 
ACTUAL SAMPLES FREE 
I send you absolutely free gorgeous, valuable big dem- 
onstration equipment containing actua. samples and 
many surprises. Demonstrate these samples for me. Show 
Great Tailoring Values. Save money for friends. Make 
money yourself. Write! Send No Money! Do it now. Get 
valuable demonstration 

equipment FREE and ay FORD FOR YOU 
_ 2) Pay no money, I 

Ae fe 


opportunity to get your 
want youtohave 












suits an 
brand new Ford. 
**Free ti 


ducers.’’ 








r ': 
H.J. COLLIN, Dpt.U223, 
Tailoring Co., 500 S. Throop Street, Chicage 


cASH 












SELL TO COLORED 


For as little as $1 you can 


start a BUSINESS of YOUR 


FY, 
ALLA OWN, making big money 


every day, delivering cosmetics and medicines to 

our thousands of customers. Men or women, no 

experience needed Write for BIG free samples 

and amazing easy agents proposition 

FR E € Keystone, The Old Reliable Co.. Dept 
AD-7, Memphis, Tennessee. 














BOOKS PASSING IN REVIEW 


FOOD PREPARATION STUDIES 


By Child and Niles 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


] NCLUDING a list of objectives 
for food preparation at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1937-1938, 
as evolved over a period of years and 
modified as a result of recent experi- 
mentation with teaching methods. 


THE AMERICAN PATRIOT’S 
HANDBOOK 
Rand-McNally & Co., Chicago, IIl., 25 cents. 
(See page 19) 


THE TREE OF LIBERTY 


By Elizabeth Page 
Farrar and Rinchart Inc., New York. $3. 


THIS is a story of the growth of 

our nation and the slow and 
gradual development of government 
by the people. Somehow we take 
for granted that our liberty came as 
a cataclysmic thing in 1776. Versa- 
tile Miss Page has packed 985 pages 
full of illustrations (well supported 
by a bibliography of documentary 
sources) which tend to show that 
conflicting forces were rife. Even 





ll 


families were divided. Unfair taxa- 
tion continued even after 1776. In- 
comprehensible as it seems, there 
were those who could not believe 
that government by and for the 
people was practicable! 





By 
SALLIE 
F. 
HILL 


SINGING SUMMER 


By Irene-K. Surenson 
Banner Press, Emory University, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

HAT Irene Surenson has both 

seen and felt beauty, her poems 
will attest. What a world of philos- 
ophy in these lovely lines: 

Better never have lived at alt 

Than walk alone with blinded eyes 


And heart unstrirred by miracles 
Of milkweed pods and russet skies. 


Two Books for the Young People 


SOUTHERN NATURE STORIES 
By Baker, Harris, and Rogers 
Turner E. Smith and) Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. 88 cents. 
THs interesting coiicction of na- 
ture stories wi'l afford a great deal 
of pleasure to the average boy or girl. 
Written by 3 Georgia authors, it 1s 
composed of short discussions of our 
birds, small animals, and flowers. 
One of the important things this 
book will do is to create in the minds 
of young people the need for conser- 


By MARY AUTREY 


IVE especial attention to the con- 

trol of the housefly, carrier of 
such diseases as typhoid fever and 
dysentery. Screen all windows and 
doors. Pile up and remove all com- 
post 2 or 3 times a week and see that 
privies are flyproof to eliminate 
breeding places. Make liberal use of 
fly sprays, poisons, and traps. The 
following poison recommended by 
the South Carolina Extension Service 
is effective if poured in shallow pans 
and placed about the house: 1 table- 
spoon 40 per cent formaldehyde, | 
pint water, and 1 pint skimmilk. 
(Caution: Keep away from children 
and animals.) 


The fermentation 
caused by the in- 
troduction of about 6 yeast cakes 
each month in septic tanks and cess- 
pools will help destroy undesirable 


Destroy Odor 
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vation and development of our wild 
life. Most any youngster will like a 
copy to keep. 


WAKULLA 
By Kirk Munroe 
Grossett & Dunlap, New York. 


ADVENTURES of a New Eng- 

land family in their Florida 
home. Herein are chronicled a few 
thrilling experiences: catching alliga- 
tors and others with a haunted house 
thrown in for good measure. 


—and helps in fighting other 
summer pests 


odor-producing materials and to 
liquefy the sludge that often clogs 
drains and fills pools. Dissolve the 
cakes in a little water and pour down 
the kitchen and other drains. 


Remember that 
some types of mos- 
quitoes carry malaria fever. To rid 
your premises of mosquitoes, rake, 
pile, and burn all trash and debris 
about the place. Tin cans, bottles, 
and other receptacles that will hold 
water should be buried to destroy 
breeding places. 


Mosquitoes 


Clothes Moths Toprotect clothing 
against moths, dry 
clean or wash before wrapping or 
packing away. Seal completely in 
paper, cardboard containers, closets, 
or chests. Naphthalene flakes will 
destroy any moths that have found 
their way into the package or cloth- 
ing articles. 



























WITH EXACT-MEASURE aii: 


E neem 3 | 
| | | 
(ACTUAL SIZE) 


Each cube, an exact amount of finest 
gloss starch. Cubes dissolve quickly, 
smoothly. Starch spreads through 
clothes evenly. No lumps. Saves 
¥% ironing time, women say. Gives 
clothes soft sheen, dirt-resisting fin- 
ish. A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., 
Decatur, Illinois. ; 


Costs No More Than Old-type Starch 





CHING 




















Kitchen Floor 
Full of Ants? 


Here’s how to get rid of them. First, keep floor, 
pantry shelves, cupboards, etc., free from food 
pte sugar, etc. That’s what attracts ants. 
cond, get a can of Bee Brand Insect Powder. 
Sprinkle it in corners and along the back edges 
of shelves, back of and under the sink, refrigera- 
tor and stove. Blow it into cracks and crevices, 
back of and under wall boards. Build powder 
barriers between the ants’ nests and places 
where they feed. Outside the house, sprinkle Bee 
Brand Powder around ant holes, —, 
wherever they are found. Repeat 
these treatments regularly, and 
you'll soon be free of ants. 

Bee Brand Insect Powder 
really kills ants, roaches and 
other crawling insects quick— 
yet it’s entirely safe to use 
around the house. Insist on the 
genuine Bee Brand Insect Pow- | 
der—in the red and yellow can. 
It’s sold with a guarantee of 
satisfaction or your money back, 
Three sizes: 10¢, 25¢, 50¢. 

NOTE: You can also kill ants and roaches, 
as well as flics and mosquitoes, with Bee 
Brand Insect Spray. Read directions on can. 




















EASY WA 


JET BLACK? 

CAKE SHAMPOO ADDS 

LOVELY BLACK COLOR 
TO HAIR THAT {S 


STREAKED— DULL 
FADED—GRAYING \ 
BURNT— LIFELESS 


This remarkable CAKE discovery, A 
TINTZ Jet Black Shampoo, washes 

out dirt, loose dandruff. grease, grime 

and safely gives hair a real smooth, JET 


BLACK TINT that fairly glows with life 






and lustre. Don't put up with faded dull, burnt, off color hair 
a minute longer. TINTZ Jet Black Cake works gradual... 
each shampoo leaves your hair blacker, lovelier, softer, easier 


to manage. No dyed look. Won't hurt permanents. 


cake 50c (3 for $1). Tintz comes in Jet Black, light, medium 
and dark Brown, Titian, and Blonde. State shade wanted. 


SEND NO MONEY 20°00 Roitive® assurance of 


satisfaction in 7 days or your money back. (We Pay Postage 


if remittance comes with order.) Don’t wait—Write today 


TINTZ CO., Dept. 523, 


te 


207 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





\AARBLE] Genuine Marble and Granite memorials of ler 
BM ing beauty. Lettering FREE. Overall size, height 
oh) 30 in., width 20 in., thk. 8 in. Footstone FREE. 











HAY FEVER-—- 
. British Missionary 
from India complete- 
ly freed of Asthma 


A 


17 years ago will be very pleased to send help- 


ful information on request. 


Mrs. P. F. Roberts, 35 Roxboro St., W. Toronto, Canada 





OUR FREE CATALOG 


Save 1/3 on your (new and used) 
SHOES | outfits for the Family. 
LOTHES Send No Money. 


FARMERS’ MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
189-A Division Street, New York City 





Child 


“2 drops” in each nos 


Sneezing 


Ease summer head cold 
discomforts quickly—P 
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nating leaders and 


S FAMILY members, as neigh- 
bors, and as citizens let us plan 
together, and play together, and as 
we harmonize our differences we 
will see that our goals and purposes 
are the same and that by working 
together we can achieve that which 
none could have accomplished work- 
ing alone—the development, secur- 
ity, and happiness of every family 
member, neighbor, and citizen. 
To measure yourself by the fol- 
lowing yardstick, score 2 if you usu- 
ally do “A,” 5 if you do “B,” and 10 


if you would normally do “C.” 





1. When the family members 
gather on the back porch to plan a 
happy Sunday do we... 

A. Usually wait until the 3-year- 
old gets to bed and out of the way? 

B. Try to get him out to play so 
he will not bother the others? 

C. Encourage him to join the in- 
formal discussion even though he 
can’t understand everything that is 
said? (Makes him feel that he be- 
longs; scon learns to sit up and act 


as Daddy does). 





2. If the 70-year-old grandfather 
and the 5-year-old daughter are 
present for the family discussion, 
do we... 


A. Laugh at the ideas of the 5- 
year-old and permit the ideas of 
grandfather to “upset” us too much? 

B. Abide by the decisions of the 
one who talks loudest and longest? 

C. Listen to and carefully consider 
the views of each family member 
and then abide by the decision of the 
majority ? 

3. Do we help the 1l-year-old to 
learn respect for the rights of oth- 
ers by... 

_A. Monopolizing the conversa- 
tion ourselves and never paying any 
attention to his talk, except perhaps 


ee 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT 





Democracy Begins at Home 


@ Family members of today are fashioning the society 
of today and also that of tomorrow. 
groups which often cast dark 


If we fear domi- 


shadows over the future, surely we will seek to be more 
cooperative, more understanding, and more tolerant. 


By DOSCA HALE 


Specialist in Parent Education, Texas 
Extension Service 





to laugh at him, even if he can only 
“mumble”? 

B. Keeping him in his baby pen 
most of the time so he won’t bother 
the other children’s things even 
though they often play with his toys? 

C. Providing shelves for his toys 
and books, rods and drawers for his 
clothes, explaining which are baby’s 
things; respecting his rights and 
needs at all times and being kind 
ard gentle yet firm? 





4. Are we helping small family 
members to grow into good mem- 
bers of a democratic organization 
Oe eae 

A. Doing everything for them? 

B. Watching to see that they do 
things just as we would do them 
and if they can’t, tell them to go on 
to play and we'll do the work? 

C. Encouraging them to enjoy do- 
ing everything they can for them- 
selves to the best of their ability, and 
helping them to enjoy doing things 
for others? 


How Democratic Is Our Family? 
Question 1. 
MORTON 2. 8. :45.cascinictase reat 
OT CRCTON TS, a a a ne eee a 
Question 4... 


If the score is 35 or over, we are 
probably helping to build for world 
democracy. 

If we prefer democracy, let’s build 
individually for democracy, for after 
all, nations are made up of individ- 
uals and as are the individuals so 
will be the nations. 


It’s fun for family members and 
friends to score each other if they are 
broad-minded enough to profit from 
constructive: criticism. 











Farmer, Birmingham, Alabama. 
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Cool Attire for Summer Days 


e Whether you spend your vacation at the beach, 
at one of the World’s Fairs, or just at home, your 
fashion needs are cared for in this new full-color 
fashion book. All sizes, all ages, all types. Send 
10 cents to the Pattern Department, The Progressive 
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“It’s all very queer, Mrs. Koala. I thought your baby was going to be the hard- 
est worker in your family—hitching up trees like a house a-fire to gather bark 
for dinner. And now all he does is sit and whimper! What ails him?” 





“‘H’m-m. So he’s chafed and all over prickly heat ...Yes, scuffing up and down 
tree trunks all day in this weather must have its seamy side. Dear—dear—we 
ought to fix it some way, so a fellow can earn his daily bark!” 





“But how simple! ... Johnson’s Baby Powder, of course! Come out of your 
mother’s pocket, pal, and buck up! That soft, smooth, downy powder will cool 
you off and take you a-sailing over all life’s rough spots!” 


“| knew you'd like it! Johnson’s 
is made of extra-fine talc—and 
no orris-root, either. And it’s 
such an inexpensive way to keep 
a baby cheered up!” 





DER 


JOHNSON’S BABY P 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
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PACKING AND POSTAGE 


'WELVE sample spools of fine mer- 
cerized thread, 15 yards each, in 
TWELVE assorted colors—for only 10c! 


This special offer is made to acquaint 
you with the superior quality, lustre 
and texture of Hall’s COLOR-FAST Mer- 
cerized Threads—favored since 1860 
by experienced seamstresses every- 
where. Mail us the coupon below— 
TODAY—to make sure of YOUR sam- 
ple kit before the supply is exhausted. 


THE GARDINER HALL JR. CO. 
South Willington, Conn. 





NEEDLE SPOT FREE! 


Handy to park your needle in. Your sample 
box will contain a coupon good for one FREE 
with your first purchase of Hall's thread. 


HALLS 


THREAD 


ESTABLISHED 1960 


The Gardiner Hall Jr. Co. 
South Willington, Conn. 

Please send me your sample box of 12 spools 
of Hall's Mercerized thread, in assorted colors. 
I enclose 10c in stamps (or coins) to cover cost 
of packing and postag 
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BIG MONEYSsELLING 
-toCOLORED 


Brown Haw Bena 
rown riair juti- 
fier, Face Pow ce Dowder, | Bleach Cream, In- 
cense, Perfumes Products. No 
experience necessary. We show you. 


GET THESE 


3 PACKAGES 


ust write Le for es 
Fitts Samples and Mon- Biss 
ey-Making Agents Offer. 


VALMOR PRODUCTS Co. 
Indiana Ave. Dept. 784, Chicago, Ill. 


us KILL ALL FLIES 


™ Placed an: Daisy FI. 
Killer Bo by oD vi fliea. 
maransess, he Oecive. Neat, 


Willnot foliorin orinj jure i 0g. 
t 

dealers, Harold raid Somer, tne Se 

150 De Kalb Ave.,B’klyn,N 
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@ “Welcome” Guest Towels 


No. 602—Here is a grand way of telling 
your guests you really mean it when you say, 
Transfers of the designs, direc- 
tions for adding the colored hems, stitch and 
color keys and diagrams, and details of stitches 


“Welcome.” 


used are all included. 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT 


structions for assembling 
and finishing the gloves. 





@ Armenian Lace 


Pleasingly differeni 
from the usual crochet 
designs is this design 
reminiscent of real Ar- 
menian lace. The bed- 
spread has a matching 
dresser scarf and direc- 
tions that can be easily 
adapted to small table 
covers or chair backs. 





@ Hand in Glove With Style 


No. 4036—In reply to many requests for fabric ‘gloves 
with embroidery we offer you these hand-sewn gloves, which 
are so easy to make. 
may be worked in attractive colors to match your ensemble. 
Sizes 6-6% (small), 6% 
Included are diagram of stitches, transfer for the designs, and 


The embroidery is very simple and 
-6% (medium), and 7-7% -(large). 


in- 

















gressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
the pattern page. 





Patterns 4036 and 602 may be ordered from Pattern Department, The Pro- 
For ease in ordering use the coupon on 
Directions for Armenian lace bedspread may be had for 3 
cents from Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 








Making Grape Juice at Home 


(RAPE juice may be made from 

whatever varieties of grapes are 
available. A product of good quality 
may be made with inexpensive home 
equipment provided correct meth- 
ods are employed. 

Under ordinary conditions the 
grapes are ready to be made into 
juice when they have become thor- 
oughly ripened on the vine. If high- 
ly colored juice is desired, first crush 
the grapes, then heat with constant 
stirring to 150 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Most of the color in the juice comes 
from the inner skin. Heating the 
crushed grapes and pressing while 
hot will produce a rich wine color. 
After heating extract the juice by 
pressing, or hang up in a drain bag 
and squeeze. Filter the juice through 
cotton flannel cloth or a jelly bag 
and sweeten to taste. Pour into bot- 
tles or fruit jars, filling to the neck 
of bottle or jar. 


By J. F. ROSBOROUGH 


Horticulturist, Texas Extension Service 


Place in a pasteurizer (which may 
be a large pot or wash boiler) hav- 
ing a false bottom, and _ cover 
with water completely. Heat in pas- 
teurizer and hold at 185 degrees as 
follows: pint bottles 30 minutes, 
quart bottles 35 minutes, half-gallon 
bottles 45 minutes, gallon bottles 60 
minutes. Lay bottles on side when 
removed from pasteurizer to test for 
leaks and to further sterilize caps 
and lids. Place in cool, dark location 
until all settling and precipitation in 
the bottles or jars has taken place 
(4 to 6 months). 

If a perfectly clear juice is desired, 
uncap bottles after all settling has 
taken place, filter, rebottle, and pas- 
teurize. A bushel of grapes will 
yield approximately 2 gallons of 
good juice. 








OLD RECIPES FOR SUMMER CAMP 


]F YOU'RE going on a camping or fishing trip, pack in a copy of 

Selected Southern Recipes for a meal guide on the days when the 
fish do not bite or when the big ones get away. Send your order and 
10 cents to Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham. 
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Free for Asthma 
During Summer 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of 
Asthma when it is hot and sultry; if heat, dust, 
and general mugginess make you wheeze and 
choke as if each gasp for breath was the very 
last; if restful sleep is impossible because of the 
struggle to breathe; if you feel the disease jg 
slowly wearing your life away, don’t fail to seng 
at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free 
trial of a remarkable method. No matter where 
you live of whether you have any faith in any 
remedy under the Sun, send for this free trial, 
If you have suffered for a lifetime and trieg 
everything you could learn of without relief; 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free trial, 
It will cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co., 177-D, 
42 Niagara St., 


pe BIG Me eREES ¢ 


Use it to peke 
BIG MONEY. 
to $5.00 a day ba time, 
-00 a week full time. 
Sell Lucky Heart’s line of 
300 guaranteed cosmetics, 
curios, medicines, flavorings, 
Jewelry. Colored people buy on 
sight. BIG REPEAT BUSI- 
NESS SURE. FREE SAM- 
PLES SENT AT ONCE. 
FREE 58 page illustrated 
Beauty Book. $9.00 —— § of ; 
guaranteed Lucky Heart p 
ucts and a BIG SAMPLE CASE 
OFFER FREE, Write Lucky Heart 
Co., Dept. PF-7-5). Memphis, Tenn. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 
KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; 
in = wets cases almost as well as with  nabea 
lutch lessens the conerans f ‘wi of a drop- 
rocking, grains F ani at 
our druggist ; t it, don’t 
waste money on yt stitutes, but send us 10c and 
we will mail you a generous trial box. (c)I.P.Ine 
KLUTCH CO., Box 2708-G, ELMIRA, N, Y. 


ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 
Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


FREE TRIAL Don’t neglect it! Don’t give 


ven > oom mild, sooth- 
ing test treatment, which 
for over 30 years has am many eczema sufferers 
their “FIRST REAL NIGHT’S REST.”’ Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Write today—a postal will do. 
DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO.—Eezema Only 
700 Park Square, SEDALIA, MO. 


ASTHMA 


"pon FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


If you suffer from Asthma Paroxysms, from coughs, gasp- 
ing, wheezing — write quick for daring FREE TR RIAL 
OFFER of real relief. Inquiries — so-called ‘‘hope- 
less’’ cases especially invited. Wri 

NACOR, 996-S State Life Building, Indi lis, Ind. 


666 will check MALARIA fast and 
gives symptomatic cold relief. 


LIQUID, TABLETS, SALVE, NOSE DROPS 


IF 1 SEND YOU 
ive SUNT FREE cows 


\ Will You Wear Itand Show itto 


Frontier Bldg, 
Buffalo, N. yY, 
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SELL IT AT A PROFIT 


Almost anything useful that you 
have a surplus of is just what some 
body else wants. Turn your sur 
plus into cash by offering it for sale 
in the 


CLASSIFIED ADS 
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© Accidents will happen! An ugly 


stain or blot can ruin a fine table- 
cloth. But not with HY-PRO in 
the house. Because this safe 
bleach removes unsightly marks. 
It makes laundry work lighter. It 
does countless jobs better and 
more easily. Cleans sinks and 
drainboards. Wipes woodwork 
clean. Purifies refrigerators. 
Cleans garbage pails. Sold by all 
grocers in three handy sizes. The 


Hygienic Products Co., Canton, O. 


“PRO 


Made for the makers of 


he SANI-FLUSH 


ike 












OUT OF MISS DIXIE’S BANDBOX > 


No Alibi for This Beauty Fault! 


By SALLY CARTER 


XUMMERTIME is romance time! 
J But romance will never come to 
the girl—or to the man either— 
who is careless about perspiration 
odor. Frankly speak- 
ing it is repulsive and 
there is simply no ex- 
cuse for it in this mod- 
ern day of nonperspir- 
ants and deodorants. 

Bathing, «of course, 
is the first precaution— 
at least 1 daily bath 
with warm water and 
soap, followed by a 
cool rinse — but 10 
baths a day are not 
enough unless you use 
some sort of deodorant! 

There are prepara- 
tions marked “deodor- 
ant” which neutralize 
perspiration odor, and 
others marked “de- 
odorant and nonper- 
spirant” which both 
deodorize and stop per- 
spiration over the areas 
to which they are ap- 
plied. No harmful re- 
sults come from stop- 
ping perspiration in small areas. 

The liquid deodorants are of 2 
types: strong deodorant nonperspir- 
ants which applied 2 or 3 times a 
week keep the underarms dry and 
free from odor; and mild deodorant 
nonperspirants applied after bathing. 





ry 


\ , 
By ETHEL OWEN ADAIR 


T IS easy to wash light-weight 

‘woolens such as sweaters. Take 
measurements or trace the outline of 
the sweater on a heavy paper or on 
a Turkish towel so that you can re- 
turn it to its original shape. Use 
lukewarm, not hot, suds made of soft 
water and a mild soap. Squeeze the 
suds through, rinse well in warm 
water, and dry in the shade. 

For safe dry cleaning at home, do 
the work out of doors. Use plenty 
of cleaning fluid in granite or enam- 





Many women declare they cannot 
use a liquid deodorant because it ir- 
ritates the skin. Sometimes this is 
due to failure to rinse all the soap 
off after a bath, or to 
using a depilatory too 
recently or too soon 
after using a nonper- 
spirant. You might try 
changing brands, but 
always use exactly ac- 


Some of the cream 
deodorants are also 
nonsperspirants. They 
may be quickly applied 
after every bath. They 
are milder than liquids 
and should be used 
more frequently. 

The powder deodor- 
ants are not nonper- 
spirants. They are 
excellent for use on 
the feet and in the 
shoes. Used with 
creams, they add ex- 
tra insurance against 
perspiration. Lately, 
scented talcums are be- 
ing offered which have 
deodorant effects. Ordinary talcum 
powder helps too by absorbing ex- 
cess moisture which if left to accu- 
mulate might cause an odor. 

Next month we will go to the 
foot of the class, and talk about 
keeping the feet comfortable. 


eled vessels. Immerse the whole gar- 
ment in the bath, rub, and squeeze. 
Rinse in clear liquid, changing until 
it remains clear; usually twice is 
enough. If too little fluid is used the 
garments look gray and_ grimy. 
Shake well and place on hangers, if 
the garments do not stretch, and 
hang out of doors. 

An inexpensive sprinkler attached 
to a bottle dampens the clothes more 
evenly and quickly than scattering 
the water by hand. 

Many kinds of ironing boards with 
folding stands may be purchased. In 
making a choice look for strength, 
balance, good materials, and firm 
construction. If one board serves all 
purposes, it should be fairly long and 
wide with one narrow end. The 
proper height depends on the worker. 


There are other small and inexpen- 
sive pieces of equipment such as iron 
stands, drying racks, clothes baskets 
with rollers, and sleeve boards that 
save time and energy on washday. 








@ To be well groomed despite hot summer days and summer suns 
requires special beauty care which is explained in the following Sally 
Carter Booklets. You may have any 1 or all 5 of these free by writing 
to Sally Carter, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


0 Sunburn Versus Suntan 
(J +What Does Your Smile Reveal 


Address 


© #Beauty’s Bugaboo—Superfluous Hair 
(] Good Grooming For Men and Boys 
(] Vacation Beauty Needs For Every Woman 
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cording to directions.’ 








JELL-0 ICE CREAM POWDER 









25 


IF | HADN'T SEEN 
IT-1 WOULDN'T 
BELIEVE IT! 


“ EALLY, now, Amy, isn’t this just 

the richest, smoothest ice cream 
you've ever tasted? When I told my 
niece you were coming over to see 
me this afternoon, she insisted on 
making some ice cream. She’s very 
thoughtful that way! 

“But I said, no, I didn’t want her 
to go to all that trouble and expense. 
She just laughed and said pshaw ... 
with Jell-O Ice Cream Powder it 
wasn’t any trouble at all...and 
hardly any expense! "Course I didn’t 
believe her! That is—not ‘til I saw 
her do it! 

“You know, Amy, just one pack- 
age of that Jell-O Ice Cream Powder 
makes a whole quart and a half of 
this heavenly ice cream! And not a 
bit of cooking! Isn’t that amazing?” 























A 


Vanilla ¢ 


Directions for both freezer and automatic 





SIX LUSCIOUS KINDS! 


Strawberry * Chocolate 


lemon ¢ Maple ¢ Unflavored 


refrigerator on package 


ONE PACKAGE MAKES 
+s QUARTS OF ICE CREAM 








A product of General Foods 















iM GLAD WE PUT 
THAT NEW 

































































HOUSANDS of Southern farmers can 

tell you a sure way to end worry about 
leaks, lightning and high winds. For in 
U-S-S Tenneseal they have found a roofing 
sheet with all the safety and money-saving 
advantages of steel—plus special leak-proof 
features. 

U-S-S Tenneseal 5-V Crimped Steel 
Roofing is a match for the worst weather. 
Should water possibly seep into the side lap, 
the V-Drain carries it off quickly and safely. 
Three strong cross-crimps keep water and 
winds out of end laps. A firm pressure lip 
further insures this tight lap, while a ten- 
sion curve makes each sheet lie flat. Tenne- 
seal’s V-crimps make an attractive roofing 
job. Their sharp ridges prevent depressions 
around nail heads which cause water to 
stand and leaks to begin. 

Tenneseal’s heavy galvanizing — evenly 
applied—provides rust protection against 
weathering. It means extra life that saves 
you money. Ask your dealer to show you the 
features of this famous roofing. You'll see 





U-S-S TENNESEAL ROOFING 


Tennessee Coal,lron & Railroad Company, 
Birmingham 


United States Steel Products Company, New York, 
Export Distributors 





Look for this trade-mark on 
steel products. It is your 
assurance of quality and 
full value for your money. 





US'S ROOFING & SIDING AMERICAN FENCE AND POSTS 
SH STRAIGHTLINE POULTRY 
*MERICAN LAWN FENCE NETTING 
TING CYCLONE SCREEN CLOTH & 
HARDWARE CLOTH 
BLUE BONNET BALE TIES 
NAILS, TACKS AND STAPLES 
CLOTHES LINES 
HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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By RUTH RYAN 


KENTUCKY reader and parent 

speaks her mind about popu- 
larity problems with her children. 
Do you agree with her? 


Dear Ruth Ryan: 


The role parents are overworking 
nowadays is this “pal” stuff. It is 
getting under my skin. I don’t be- 
lieve parents and childreri can bridge 
the years and be deeply confidential 
pals. They can love and lean on each 
other but they cannot live each oth- 
er’s lives. 

Maturity brings us certain assets 
and attitudes which youth cannot 
possibly possess. Youth has certain 
impulses and enthusiasms through 
which adults rushed years ago. To 
be just a little bit honest, isn’t there 
a little thrill in thinking you look 
like a sister or brother of your young 
offspring? 


Aunt Het Says— 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1939, by Publishers Syndicate) 


I heard somebody knock, but I wasn’t 
goin’ to get up and miss my nap. Peddlers 
and visitors can come back, but your after- 
noon nap can’t. 


I don’t claim to be a perfect wife; but 
if Pa needs a dressin’ down, I give it to him 
in private instead of waitin’ till we have 
company and doin’ it like it was a joke. 


I knew what the entertainment would 
be like when they put Joe in charge. He 
always fixes enough program to entertain 
folks and then adds enough extra to wear 
everybody out. 


Jim is proud of ownin’ six houses to rent, 
and Joe is proud of havin’ 200 books in his 
house. I reckon what it takes to make 
you feel superior is what you've got. 


A 

















ARE PARENTS 


@ May we help you? 


want discussed ? 


OVERWORKING 


THE “PAL” IDEA? 


What would you like to see in 
this column every month? 


What problems do you 


Won't you send your suggestions as 
well as your problems to Ruth Ryan, The Progressive 


Farmer? For a personal answer send stamped envelope. 


I say, be your age. I’m so tired of 
seeing women using daughter’s mud 
packs and cosmetics and squeezing 
into 16-year-old styles when a con- 
servative dress and less make-up 
would make a beautiful mother—a 
comfortable mother, one whose 
shoulder you could cry on and bring 
your troubles and friends to. 

Then there’s Dad. When he is 
slightly bald and has fallen arches 
and indigestion to boot, who wants 
to see him do the big apple? The 
kids are the ones who want parents 


to be their age and be comfortable 
parents—not the palsy walsy or rah! 
rah! kind. 

This is the sentiment of young 
parents and based on experience. 
My daughter is of high school age 
and there are only 17 years between 
us. She talked it over with her club 
girls and they feel the same way. 

So parents, please be your age 
whether it be 20 or 60. Remember 
you can’t fool the youngster of today. 

Mrs-°P.-E: C., 
Harrison County, Ky. 


Midsummer in the Flower Garden 


ONE can still plant zinnias, mari- 

golds, and petunias and have 
them come into bloom well before 
frost. Make 2 more plantings of 
gladioli bulbs, 1 now and another 
about 2 weeks hence. These will 
give blooms just before frost. 


Mulch any newly planted shrub- 
bery, using leaves, hay, straw, or 
whatever material of this nature may 
be available. Put it on 2 or 3 inches 
thick. 
For 1940 The latter half of 
July and the first 
half of August is an excellent time 
for sowing hardy perennial flower 
seed, especially hollyhocks, snap- 
dragons, sweet williams, delphini- 
um, gaillardia, Shasta daisy, etc. By 
planting these now blooms may be 
had next summer. Plant in well-pre- 
pared ground, preferably in a semi- 
shady location. If such location is 
not available, then mulch carefully. 
Plant either where they are to remain 
and thin out later, or in beds and 
transplant when the proper size. 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Those not having hollyhocks about 
the place should not let this season 
pass without planting some of the 
seed, as this is, in our opinion, the 
king of all the perennials for the 
South. 


Make Cuttings If camellia cut- 

: tings are made 
now and planted in sand in shade 
and kept well watered throughout 
summer and fall, they will form 
roots and be ready for transplanting 
by November or December. Make 
cuttings in usual way, removing 
leaves and cutting off just above a 
bud and just below one. The same 
method may be followed for rooting 
cuttings of toses, most of the broad- 
leaved evergreens, and deciduous 
shrubs. 

Cape jasmine cuttings may be 
rooted by putting them in a bottle of 
water and keeping it in a shady place. 
Try this and see how easily new 
plants may be secured. 





Directions for Armenian Lace 
Bedspread and Matching 


Dresser: Seer: 5s.ics5sseGiseecs 000-0 3 cents 
CANNING 

Aids to Summer Canning.......... 3 cents 
Midsummer Canning ............... 3 cents 
Keeping Your Canning 

Me TE ONE cco des croc sseeoneasacenee 3 cents 
How To Make Perfect Jelly...... 3 cents 
Pickles and Relishes.................. 3 cents 

ENTERTAINMENT 

The Home Wedding.................. 3 cents 
July 4th Celebration.................. 3 cents 
TRREUCUNE ois cocccoacs conscsveis ims ae 


Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 





Send orders for any of the above items to Home Department, The Progressive 


Outdoor Meals and Games........ 3 cents 
Wedding Anniversary Cele- 

Ts Te OSA a iat 3 cents 
Community Meals Recipes.......... 3 cents 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Sour Cream Recipes.................... 3 cents 
Summer Salads .............4......... 3 cents 

Perennial Border Chart and 
Landscaping Diagram.......... 3 cents 
How To Make Your Own 
Flagstone Walks.................... 3 cents 
From Barrel to Chair................ 3 cents 
Why Not Make That Extra 


5 RAE Se pa eee SSA 3 cents 
Built-In Kitchen Equipment.... 3 cents 
Summer Hat Pattern.................. 3 cents 


HOUSE PLANS 


Plan and specifications for 3-room, 
4-room, 5-room, 6-room, 7-room, and 
8-room houses, $1.50 a set. Send 6 
cents for folder showing the six designs. 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


Dress Your House for Summer Living 





















ered it. 
fast glazed 


TART with the 

porch. If the 
furniture needs re- 
paintiag (and 
chances are it does) 
first scrub it thor- 
oughly and allow to 
dry. Surfaces like 
willow will need a coat of liquid 
filler followed by 1 or 2 coats of var- 
nish. For smooth surfaces the var- 
nish will be sufficient. In the case 
of wicker furniture, a spray gun is 
the most effective means of applying 
paint evenly. Thin the paint with 
turpentine. Provide gaily colored, 
waterproof slip covers for chairs and 
cushions. 





@ Replace heavy draperies in the 
living room with sheer curtains of 
voile, net, organdie, or muslin. 
Shades will be necessary to keep out 
the bright sunlight. 


@ Bedspreads that launder easily 
and are light in color are the most 
appropriate for summer bedrooms. 
Suggested materials for covers in- 
clude cretonne, printed cottons, and 
dotted swiss, or try candlewick 


Understanding Our 


NE of our most treasured and 

loved hymns, “Abide With Me,” 
according to Dr. Charles C. Wash- 
burn in Hymn Stories, was written 
one Sunday afternoon after the au- 
thor, Henry F. Lyte, dying of tuber- 
culosis, had preached a farewell ser- 
mon to his people of Brixham, Dev- 
onshire, England. Realizing that 


@ The couch was too good to discard but 
dull and monotonous looking until we cov- 
We chose a sanforized shrunk ever- 
chintz for couch and 


chair. 


By ANNE WATSON 


spreads patterned after those of great- 
grandmother’s day. 


@ Heavy rugs should be cleaned 
and put away until cool weather. 
Small rugs are easier to handle and 
look cooler. 


@ If your floors need attention, ask 
your paint dealer about a new floor 
paint which is easy to apply and 
penetrates deeply into the wood. 


@ Dark upholstered furniture de- 
serves bright new costumes of chintz, 
cretonne, sailcloth, or cotton print. 
Snap these slip covers on so that they 
may be removed and laundered. 


@ Crocheted table mats and mats 
of bright prints cut down on the 
laundry and give a welcome change 
from the usual tablecloth. 


@ If you have a screened porch, by 
all means plan to serve some of your 
meals, if not all of them, there dur- 
ing the summer months. 


Church Hymns 


he must soon die, he thought of the 
eventide of life. As we sing this 
hymn, let us think of this inspired 
writer who expressed this wish: 
O Thou whose touch can lend life to 
the dead, 
Thy quickening grace supply, 
And grant me, swanlike, my last breath 
to spend 
In song that may not die! 


PETER AND POLLY ON THE FARM 
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@ Peter and Polly are spending the summer on grandfather’s 
farm. Connect dots 1 to 77 and find one of their farm friends. 
Begin at 1 and draw a line through 2, then 3, and on to 77. 
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Spark Plugs 





Preferred on the Farm as well as 
on Highway and Speedway 


EVER before has agricultural 

America taken such a vital and 
understanding interest in the advan- 
tages of power farming. Evidence of 
this is seen in the large attendance at 
demonstrations of all kinds of motor- 
ized agricultural equipment. The 
right kind of equipment and the way 
it performs is one thing that interests 
the practical farmer. That is why 
you find that most farmers prefer 
Champion Spark Plugs for car, truck, 
tractor or stationary engine equip- 
ment. They know that Champions 


IT 1S THRIFTY TO INSTALL NEW 


are the choice of most factory engi- 
neers, and have learned to expect 
more dependable service from Cham- 
pions wherever spark plugs are vital 
to maximum power and dependabil- 
ity. The new Sillment seal, exclusive 
to Champion, insures extra economy, 
dependability and long life by elim- 
inating troublesome and costly leakage 
— common to ordinary spark plugs. 
This feature is but one of many 
exclusive to Champions. Demand 
Champions for your car, truck, trac- 
tor and stationary engines. 


SPARK PLUGS—DEMAND CHAMPIONS 





How You Can Have... 














The seed advertisers in this publication are 
reliable. You can safely patronize them. 





FREE! LUCKY BROWN 
Ga AGENTS CATALOG 


otf 
eel ay Hurry! Send for your copy of this 
ee ob 4 . Hun- 


\ PRS 


b 
(sar = PRODUCTS Co. 
indiana Ave., Dept.2! 16,Chicago, Ill. 








NO LAY-OFF 
from GALLED 
SHOULDERS 


“Swelling reduced quickly 
with Absorbine”’ 


“We put 7 soft Percherons on a 90-day road- 
building job and didn’t lay off one during all that 
time from galled shoulders or sore necks. That’s 
because we rubbed them twice daily with 
Absorbine before start- 
ing. When any swelling 
showed, we just applied 
Absorbine 2 or 3 times 
atnightandthe swelling 
quickly went down!”’ 

Use for sprains, swell- 
ing and as a wash or 
brace. Antiseptic. Get 
a bottle today. At drug- 
gists, $2.50. 

W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


For relief of Your Own Strains, Muscular 
Aches and Pains, use Absorbine Jr. 


of Insect 
Op TCH Bites— 
Heat Rash 


For quick relief from itching of insect bites, heat 
rash, athlete’s foot, eczema and other externally 
caused skin troubles, use world-famous, cooling, anti- 
septic, liquid D.D.D. Prescription. Greaseless, 
stainless. Soothes irritation and quickly stops intense 
itching. 35c trial bottle proves it, or money back. Ask 
your ist today for D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. 





JACK NEAL 


HL Ranch 


Wilson, Wyoming 








ABSORBINE speeds 
blood through muscles 
to carry off congestion 
faster! 


























FREE LETTERING-FREIGHT 
6" thick. Deal direct with f 


jactory save. 
beautiful monuments, satisfaction guarante 


e 
SOUTHERN ARTSTONE COMPANY 
927-3,Piedmont Rd., Atlanta, Georgia 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 




















JOHN DEERE 


BUILT IT 








ORE than 125 plans of farm 
buildings are being made avail- 
able in the new U.S.D.A. publica- 








South 


For the 


HE John Deere No. 14 Light 

Power Hay. Press is a strong, ’ 
dependable, easy-handling baling 
outfit, built with an abundance 
of surplus strength to give many 
years of low-cost service. 

Has welded steel bale case and 
hopper .. . self-aligning bearings 
on pinion shaft ... replaceable 
bronze bushings on main shaft 
bearings, gears and pitman... 
easy auto steering . . . Alemite 
pressure gun lubrication. Press 
can be furnished with automatic 
block dropper and self-feed at- 
tachment. Operated with a John 
Deere Type “EP” Engine, this 
makes the most economical and 
dependable baling outfit you can 
own. 

See your John Deere dealer! 


i Sn OO oe 


John Deere, Moline, Ill., Dept. F-35. 


Please send me free folder describing 
the No. 14 Press. 











tion, “Building Plans for the South- 
ern States.” Copies may be had from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for 60 cents each. 

The plan book has been produced 
through a cooperative arrangement 

















between the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Engineering and Southern 
agricultural colleges. 

Most of the buildings have gone 
through the test of actual use, which 
has proved them suitable to South- 
ern conditions for which they were 
intended from the standpoint of 
sound construction, convenience, san- 
itation, and economy. 

The book includes plans for 16 
houses, 24 barns, 36 buildings of 
various types for sheep, hogs, poul- 
try, and storage, and a large number 
of other buildings and equipment 
for farm, home, and community use. 
Each principal plan is illustrated in 
small scale, together with an artist’s 
perspective drawing to show how 
the completed structure will look. A 
brief description of each plan is given 
to aid in the selection. A feature of 
the beok is a list of bulletins of value 
in farm and home building, and a 














list of the associations from which 








Help Nature Clean 
Malaria From Blood 


IF YOU WANT NEW PEP ano ENERGY 


Malaria rots the blood, leaves you feeling 
weak, draggy, punk. Chills and fever must 
be stopped—then you must help nature 
purge system of malaria before you feel 
right. Take famous, reliable OXIDINE to 
relieve fever and chills. Then take OXIDINE 
as tonic to aid system in ridding blood of 
malaria. Soon you will get back your appe- 
tite, strength and pep. OXIDINE fe 
praised by thousands for 50 years. § 
Helps ward off colds and flu. Ask 
druggist for genuine OXIDINE ff 
today. Money-back guarantee. ff 


OXIDINE 


Famous For 50 Years 


Get Your Roofing 
Direct From Factory 


Our Low Factory Prices mean a cash saving in your 
pocket. Pick any style Roofing You Like. Everwear 
makes them all of Prime: Steel Sheets heavily gal- 
vanized with 98 and 44/100% PURE Zinc. Lock- 
Tight is our Best all-purpose roofing. All nail heads 
covered up. If you like 5-V Crimp learn about our 
newest improvement in this type. We also make 
Corrugated and many styles of siding, shingles, ete. 
Guaranteed to Please You. Tell us what you want. 
We will send FREE Samples and Prices QUICK. 
Write Today. 
VANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO., 
Division of Southern States Iron Roofing Co., 

Dept. AG-9, Savannah, Ga., or Orlando, Fla. 


VERWEAR 


— a a a ROOFING 


Sen SOON a eS 
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Best Genuine Marble or Granite. Léttered. 
Freight paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. FREE 
catalog and samples. U. S. MARBLE & 
GRANITE CO., Dept. A-32, ONECO, FLA. 


free information may be obtained. 
Although most of the colleges have 

supplied building plans, the service 

has often been limited. The new 





plan book will be of value in provid- 
ing a definite, illustrated group of 
proved plans. 

The 12 states listed as cooperators 
in the Southern Plan Service are Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
It is likely that the plan service will 
also be available in West Virginia 
and Kentucky. It is proposed that 
each of these states will have a set 
of the master drawings, or negatives 
from which blue print working plans 
can be made. 

The house and barn shown are 
typical of the entire book, in which 
the exterior and plan views are given 
for the whole series. The house plan 
is extremely well adapted for farm 
use, in that the dining room could 
be used as a bedroom if needed, or 
the bedroom on the right could be 
omitted if a smaller house were de- 








A New Building Plan Service 
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By DEANE G. CARTER 


Agricultural Engineer, University of 
Arkansas 


sired. The barn design is similar to 
the typical recommended types. The 
floor plan might be adapted to a va- 
riety of uses. 

Readers who wish to obtain the 
blue prints of either of the buildings 


@ Atypical barn plan from the 
book, showing outside elevation 
and (below) a suggested plan 
for interior arrangement. 


LOOSE STOCK 


FEEO ALLEY 


PLAN 


shown, may for convenience, order 
from the Department of Agricultural 
Engineering, Fayetteville, Ark., at 
20 cents each. (Order by name.) 


Because of slight differences in the 
policies of various states, the follow- 
ing brief statement about the plan 
service is given for the states served 
by this edition: 

Georgia.—Georgia residents may 
secure assistance through the exten- 
sion service agents in each county. 
Each agent has plans from which 
selections may be made without cost. 
The service is conducted by the Agri- 
cultural Engineering Division and 
Agricultural Extension Service, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Athens, 


Florida.—The College of Agricul- 
ture has not issued booklets or print- 
ed matter concerning farm building 
plans. Florida readers should com- 


@® This house is _ particularly 
well adapted to farm use. Note 
the many fine features for “bet- 
ter living’? on the floor plan. 


36-0" 13-0" 
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municate with Agricultural Exten- 
sion agents, or the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, University of Flor- 
ida, Gainesville. 


Alabama.—The Alabama service 
is illustrated by a handbook carrying 
138 different plans, each shown in 
perspective and floor plan. Plans are 
furnished free to state residents. The 
service is in charge of Mr. H. W. 
Dearing, Jr., Assistant Extension Ag- 
ricultural Engineer, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn. 
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TOA PACK OF 
PERFECT 
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FOR GEM AND EVER-READY RAZORS 


Treet Safety Razor Corporation. Newark, New Jersey 


Take Care Of Your Hair! 


SO THAT'S ME OF 10 YEARS » 4 
AGO! WITH THAT FINE HAIR & 
NOW, I'D LOOK 
YEARS 
YOUNGER! 











Don’t wait 
until your. 
hair is fall- ; 
ing exces- © : " 

sively before taking care of it! Use Glover’s Mange 
Medicine and sy ic ge. Also relieves 
Dandruff and Itching Scalp. Thousands thank 
Glover’s for what it has done for them. Start today 
and see what it can do for YOU! Shampoo with 
GLOVER’S MEDICATED SOAP. At all Druggists. 
FREE booklet on proper care of the Hair and Scalp. 
Write GLOVER’S, Dept. S, 468 4th Ave., N.Y.G 


GLOVERS wroicn 


MEDICINE 
ReTantalizing 
ITCHY SKIN 
Make this FREE lat 


i IS DANGEROUS to squeeze 
and scratch itchy pimples. One 
application of soothing Peterson's 
=: Ointment brings QUICK RELIEF 
2. from the awful irritation of itchy 
‘2 pimples, ugly red rash and other 
skin blemishes due to the exte 

causes. Peterson’s Ointmentmakes 
the skin look better, feel better. 
: Wonderful to soothe Eczema, 
itching of feet, cracks between toes. 35c at 

drug stores. Money refunded if not delighted. 
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HIS is the last 

issue that The 
Progressive Farmer 
will have opportu- 
nity to urge you to 
attend the World’s 
Poultry Congress to 
be held in Cleve- 
land, O., July 28 through August 7. 


For the first time in our history 
our folks will have an opportunity 
to visit the World’s Poultry Con- 
gress. Should you not be interested 
in the sessions of the Congress there 
is a great value to the gathering in 
Cleveland, because the industry has 
been styled as being on parade. At 
Cleveland the visitor will have an 
opportunity to meet the outstanding 
leaders of the industry. There will 
be a display of every breed and va- 
riety recognized by the American 
Poultry Association. This will be 
your opportunity to see rare breeds 
and varieties that you have never seen 
before and probably will never have 
an opportunity to see again. Edu- 
cational exhibits will be presented 
by the federal government and the 
different states in the union. If I am 
not mistaken, the commercial folks 
. will outdo all the rest in displaying 
their equipment. 





We can go on further and tell you 
about the short course. Nationaily 
known leaders will lecture on the 
different phases of poultry husban- 
dry. All fields will be covered, and 
then we will have our judging teams 
from the colleges, the 4-H clubs, and 
the Future Farmer chapters. 


Wry do many people say that 


“eggs never taste as good in 
hot weather as they do in the fall and 
winter”? The reason can easily be 
the difference in quality. More poor- 
quality or stale eggs are on the mar- 
ket during hot weather than at any 
other time. 

Now how can the producers of eggs 
help preserve that new-laid quality? 
First, produce infertile eggs. Swat 
the roosters. Pen them separate from 
the laying flock if they are worth 
saving for the next hatching season, 
otherwise eat or sell them. After the 
Tooster comes the broody hen. Eat 
or sell a hen that goes broody often. 
When the hen first goes broody, take 
her out of the flock and pen her in 
a broody coop. Do not let her sit on 
market eggs. Heated eggs will be 
found if broody hens are left in the 
laying flock. 

Then, gather the eggs 3 times a day: 
late morning, early afternoon, and 
late afternoon. This will get the eggs 
in out of the heat of the day. As the 
eggs are gathered, put them in as 
cool a place as possible in an open 
container, such as a wire tray or bas- 
ket. Some moisture should be pro- 
vided where the eggs are held, as 
Well as some ventilation. These 2 
conditions are necessary to prevent 
moldy rooms. A temperature of 65 
degrees F. is desirable for holding 
€ggs a short time. 
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High Lights of Poultry Congress 


By FRANK E. MITCHELL 
Head of Poultry Department, 
University of Georgia 


People who buy an associate mem- 
bership, which costs only $1, will 
be admitted to all sessions of the 
Congress. Single admissions are 50 
cents, so if you go get an associate 
membership before hand. 

The latest information indicates 
that there will be 7,000 live birds on 
exhibit at the Congress, that there 
will be the greatest number of judg- 
ing teams from colleges and 4-H 
clubs ever assembled, and that it is 
expected that 500,000 visitors will 
attend. 


Arrange to visit the Congress if 
poultry is your profession or love. It 
will be time and money well spent. 


Summer Green Feed 


N LOOKING over the yards on 
the poultry farm of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, there are about a half 
dozen yards with a luxuriant stand 
of brown top millet, all of which is 
volunteer from the seed crop of the 
year before. For several years the 
poultry department has been grow- 
ing brown top millet as a summer 
green feed. This has proved a bet- 
tr grazing crop than cowpeas, soy- 
beans, or other greens. The plant 
seems to stand heavy grazing and 
can be planted up until August 1 in 

the Southeast with good results. 
E. M. 


High-Quality Summer Eggs 


By R. J. RICHARDSON 


Poultry Marketing Economist, Georgia 
Extension Service 


An extra precaution that should be 
practiced, especially in the summer, 
is that of candling the eggs with a 
strong light in a dark room. The 
darker the room and the brighter 
the candling light, the easier it is to 
see defects in the eggs. 


Cleaning eggs by washing in water 
is a poor practice. Eggs will absorb 
water when they are washed, and 
bacteria too. Heat and moisture pro- 
vide an excellent environment for 
bacterial development. Chances are, 
that during the hot weather, washed 
eggs will run a high percentage of 
spoiled eggs unless they are consum- 
ed shortly after washing. 


Cleaning with No. 00 sandpaper, 
emery cloth, or vinegar is much su- 
perior to washing. After cleaning 
eggs should be packed in pre-cooled 
containers. Expose containers over- 
night to night air to-get rid of heat. 


And as a final suggestion, market 
the eggs often. Ship or sell locally 
twice a week. The quicker the new- 
laid eggs leave the producer’s farm 
or plant, the more likely they are to 
reach the store or wholesaler in good 
condition, especially in hot weather. 












WHAT DOES 


OLY GRY LAL M a 


Au Va f ay eS 


DENTYNE HELPS PUT 


SPARKLE IN YOUR SMILE 
Your smile has charm only if it re- 
veals clear, bright teeth! Dentyne’s 
specially firm chewiness is a fine aid 
to healthier mouth, brighter teeth. 
Dentists praise firm chewing gum as 
a “Stimulant to all oral tissues”... 
“Aid to firmer gums”...and a‘‘Benefit 


to oral hygiene.” 


RICH IN SPICY FLAVOR! 
Remember the rich aroma —the 
spicy goodness — of old-fashioned 
coffee cake fresh from the oven? 
That fresh, cinnamony flavor is 


DENTYNE 


HELPS KEEP TEETH 
WHITE ... MOUTH HEALTHY 


what you get in Dentyne! Its con- 

venient, flat pack slides handily 

into your pocket or purse. Try 

Dentyne today! 

DELICIOUS 
CHEWING 


GUM 








ADVERTISING IS MORE THAN MERE 
PUBLICITY—IT IS THE SILENT BUT 
VERY EFFICIENT REPRESENTATIVE 





Farmer Paid 7/9924 


in Month for Merely 
His Spare Time Hours 





YOU Can Make 
The Same 


ELBERT MERRELL, 
of our North Carolina 
force, a 43-year old farm- 
er, became a spare time 
Stark Salesman and the 
first month made $310.50 
in sales. After a little ex- 
perience, he sold F 
enough Fruit Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, 

ade Trees, Rose 
Bushes, Hedges, 









paid $199.61lincash North Carolina 


ly Sales Prizes, in addition—ALL I 
A SINGLE MONTH! 


Healthful, Outdoor Work 
Write us TO-DAY! 
needed. H 

sraep easy sales. Get our Grepesstion 


—CASH PAID WEEKLY. 
neighbor beat you to this MONEY: 


_._._ccce 


Buy STARK TREES if you can’tsell themt 

Write quick for New Demonstration Price 

Offer g Stark PRIZB FRUIT Catalog, 
z Address Box S. W. J-09. 


He started by mailing J 
a coupon just like this/ 
why not mail this one yourself 





. STARK NURSERIES 

1 Box S.W J-09, Louisiana, Mo. 

i Tell me how I can MAKE EXTRA MONEY 
§ EACH WEEK talking to friends and neighbors 
g about Stark Trees, Shrubs, etc.. IN MY SPARE 
1 TIME, 

¥ Name - ee 
SE. TEER le pt PRE SOE Ra eS ge a ie Re 
OG O65 BAD. Ut concsaneccnscahdesihc pees 











and Vines to be ELBERT MERRELL 





and awarded 4 Special Valuable bbe 





CASH PAID Weekly—Extra Prizes 


No money or experience 
|. Huge Advertising Campaign reaching 
18,000,000 farmers and homes places within your 
» QUICK 
e work is health- 
ful, pleasant and PROFITABLE. Don’ tlet your 
-MAKING 


OPPORTUNITY — APPLY AT ONCE! Use 
COUPON below. 





Wh ewe ee owt oe ee a oe | 








Your Choice 


Either selection will give you a bargain in 
outstanding magazines—don’t wait, order 


today. 
Club No. 1 


Woman’s World..... 1 year 
Household Magazine 1 year 
Good Stories......... 1 year 
Mother’s Home Life. 1 year 
Progressive Farmer. 2 years 


Club No. 6 


McCall’s Magazine.. 1 year 


Woman’s World..... 1 year \ $1.45 


$1.00 


Household Magazine 1 year 
Progressive Farmer. 2 years 


Just write your selection on a_ separate 
piece of paper and mail with remittance to 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Birmingham, Alabama 














Seventh World’s Poultry Congress, 
Cleveland, O., July 28-Aug. 7. 

‘Alabama Farm and Home Week, Au- 
burn, July 31-Aug. 4. 

Georgia Farm and Home Weck, Athens, 
Aug. 7-12. 

76th Annual Convention American Vet- 


erinary Medical Association, Memphis, 
Aug. 28-Sept. 1. 
American Country Life Ass‘n., Confer- 
ence, State College, Pa., Aug. 30-Sept. 2. 
National F. F. A. Convention, Kansas 
City, beginning Oct, 15. 
World’s Fair, New York, closes Nov. 1._ 
Full moon, July 1, 31; New, July 16. 
Secretaries of important farm organiza- 
tions, fairs, etc., will please send dates. 
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10c a word 


GA.-ALA.-FLA. EDITION ¢; 


Circulation 200,000 


$10 per inch 


Mississippi Valley Edition—10c a word, $10.00 per inch; circulation 213,000. 
Carolinas-Virginia Edition—1l3c a word, $13.00 per inch; circulation 226,000. 


Where P: 10g tessive Farmeis Buy and Sell ie 45c a word 


MAIL ADS TO THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 









ALL FIVE EDITIONS 
$45 per inch 


Circulation 969,000 





Kentucky-Tennessee Edition—8c a word, $8.00 per inch; circulation 141,000. 
Texas Edition—10c a word, $10.00 per inch; circulation 187,000. 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


Alabama 


Mobile County Redland Farms—Most productive in 
the State. Write J. V. Smith, Mobile, Ala 


730- ‘Acre Farm at a Bargain — Crop, steck, tools. 

Fa: od Yarbrough, Wedowee, Ala. 

Georgia 

Low Priced Georgia Farms. Rhodes Realty, Forsyth, 
Georgia. 














Louisiana 
Investigate the Highlands of Southwestern Louisiana, 
Good land on attractive purchase plan. Terms like rent. 
Will send descriptive book without obligation. Long- 
Bell Farm Land Corporation, 840 R. A. Long Building, 
Kansas c City, Mo. 





Mississippi 
On concrete—-Four miles Pontotoc. Ideal 
terms. C. B. Young, Sardis, Miss. 


240 Acres 
for cattle. Cheap; 
Texas 
Southeast Texas — Choice Unimproved Cutover Lands 
in Hardin, Jasper, Orange, Tyler, Newton, Sabine, and 
San Augustine Counties, in the diversified farming belt 
where crop failures are unknown. Join the Back-to-the- 
farm movement and live at home. For prices, terms, 
location, etc., write H. M. Richter, Petroleum Building, 

Houston, Texas. 





Virginia 
Hundreds of Farms — Free Catalog. Belt Realty, 
Chase City, Virginia. 


VEGETABLE PL 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern trans- 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 

















TOMATO PLANTS 
MARGLOBE, STONE, and BALTIMORES. 
*lanted in May. 

Old Enough, but Not Too Old. 

500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $4.00. 
GOOD PLANTS—Properly Packed, 
Shipped Promptly. 


BIBB PLANT CO., Route 3, MACON, GA. 
Fresh Mountain ~ Grown Master Marglobe Tomato 


Charleston and Jersey Wake- 
Flat Dutch Cabbage Plants; 
Plants — Prices: 500, 65¢; 

‘Twenty-four hour service; 


Plants from Certified Seed; 
field, Copenhagen Market, 
Genuine Heading @ollard 











1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $3.75. 
guaranteed. Roots mossed. Crows Nest Vlant Farms, 
Mentone, Alabama. 


Fresh Field Grown Plants—Leading varieties Cab- 
bage, Collard; Tomato, Marglobe, Baltimore; Potatoes— 
400, 40c; 1,000, 70c, delivered; 5,000, $2.50, collect; 
large lots cheaper. Prompt shipment. Lee Crow, Rt. 2, 
Box 143, Gainesville, Ga. 

Millions” Marglobe, Stone, Baltimore Tomato; Dutch, 
Wakefield Cabbage, and Collard Plants—75e thousand, 
delivered; 5,000, $3.00; 10,000, $5.00, collect; large 
lots cheaper. Shipped promptly. Clyde Smith, Route 2, 
Gainesville, Ga. 





Millions Leading Varieties Collard, Tomato, and Ca 
bage Plants—85e 1,000, delivered; 5,0€0, $3.00; 10,0' 4 
$5.50, express collect. Fromot shipment. Queen City 
Plant Farm, Gainesville, Ga 

Late Tomato _ Plants—Marglobe, Stone, nd Famous 
Rutgers—1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $8. 50. Large 
plants, prompt shipment guaranteed. Grady Turner, 
K-3, Macon, Ga. 





Young Lookout Mountain Cabbage, Tomato and Col- 
lard Plants—500, 50c; 1,000, 90c, ¢.o.d. Pay postman. 
Dorris Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 





Marglobe Tomato Plants—500, 50c; 1,000, 90c, deliv- 
ered; 10,000, $7.00, collect. W. O. Waldrip, Flowery 
Branch, Georgia. ; 


NURSERY STOCK 


Sell Fruit Trees—Farmers and others wanted to sell 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Good side line. Perma- 
nent job. _ Ask for particulars. _ Concord Nurseries. 
Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 


HARDY RECLEANED ALFALFA SEED— 
$11.30; Grimm Alfalfa, $11.90; White Sweet 
Clover, $3.90; Red Clover, $7.50. All 60-tb. 
bushel, track Concordia. Return seed if 
not satisfied. 

GEO. BOWMAN, 
Brabham Peas, $2.50 bushel; Clay Peas, $2.00 bushel; 

90-Day Velvet Beans, $1.00; Hayseed Soy Beans,’ $3.00 

bushel, f.o.b. Macon; subject market change and prior 
sale. Karsten & Denson Co., Macon, Ga. 


Concordia, Kansas. 





Beans 
5,000 Bushels 90-Day Velvet Beans, 98% germination 
—90e bushel; Bush, $2.00. Jack Burch, Chester, Ga. 





Bur Clover 
GIANT BUR CLOVER 


THE SOUTH’S BEST WINTER COVER 
CROP and SOIL BUILDING LEGUME. 


Recleaned and Guaranteed to Meet 
Government Specifications. 

Less than 10 bushels, $1.00 per bushel. 
10 to 100 bushels, 75c per bushel, f.o.b. 
SEED DEALERS, WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION. 


G. D. PERRY, Jr., Maud, Miss. 
Collards 


Morris Improved Heading Collard Seed—1 ounce, 15c; 
8 ounces 9c; pound, $1.60, postpaid. E. Morris & Son, 
Maxton, N. ©. 


Gi inseng 
Raise Ginseng Roots and Golden Sprouts—1,000 Gold- 
en Sprout seeds Free with each Ginseng seed order. 
Circular Free. Ferler Ginseng Co., Patchogue, | a & 





See 
Dallis, Bermuda, Carpet, Johnson, Sudan—Catalog. 
Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 
Peas 


Mixed, $2.00; New Era, $2.25; Whips, $2.25; Clays, 
$2.25; f.o.b. COC. C, Miller, Evergreen, Ala. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 
Baby Chicks 


NOTICE:—Many advertisers of Baby Chicks offer 
special guarantees relative to Live Arrival, Grade, 
Livability, or Sex. These guarantees are not uni- 
form among all advertisers. When buying on the 
basis of these guarantees be certain to get the exact 
terms of the guarantee from the advertiser. Progres- 
sive Farmer’s reliability guarantee can protect the 
subscriber only ty the extent of the terms of the 
guarantee under which chicks were bought. 














Clover Valley Master Bred Chicks at Reduced Prices 
from one of America’s oldest Established Hatcheries. 
Extra quality, assuring you greater egg _ production— 
larger eggs—bigger broilers—more profits. Barred, Buff, 
White Rocks, White and Silver Laced Wyandottes, 8. C. 
Reds, Buff Creinaiens Large English White Leghorns, 
Brown Ry Buff Leghorns, Anconas — 25, $2.15; 50, 
$3.70; 100, $6.45; 300, $19.20; 500, $31.75. Heavy mix- 
ed, 545; assorted, $4.45, Buff, White Minorcas, Anda- 
sians, New we org? Australorps, Col. Wyandottes 
», $2.25; 50, $3.95; 100, $6. 95; 500, $34.25. White 
ants, Light Brahmas—$7.95. Heavy breed Pullets, 
“8.45 and up; Cockerels, $4.95 and up. Light breed 
Pullets, $10.45 and up; Cockerels, $2.99 and up. Sexed 
Chicks in all breeds; 90% to 95% sex accuracy guaran- 
teed. Get information on Hybrids-Sex Link Chicks, 
Ducks. Also 10,000 Turkey Poults weekly. On chicks 
we guarantee 100% live arrival and replace any natural 
losses over 5% at one-half price. We pay postage. Can 
ship c.o.d, Catalog Free. Clover Valley Poultry Farm 
& Hatchery, Box 24-C, Rams Indiana. 









LOW SUMMER PRICES 


Vigorous — Purebred— Blood Tested 


GEORGIA QUALITY CHICKS 


From Northern Stock—Hatched in Atlanta. Write 

for FREE CIRCULAR giving our prices and guar- 

antees in full, for Immediate Shipment, order direct. 

Prompt, Prepaid Prices— 50 100 500 

AAA Hollywood White Leghorns. * nt o 5 $46.2 25 
"33 





White Leghorns (large type) 28.75 
Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds 2 
White Rocks, Wyandottes 
Heavy Mixed .... 








SEXED CHICKS—Japanese 
95% Sex Accuracy Guaranteed. 50 100 
AA Hollywood Wh. loom Pullets. .$8.75 


8S. C. White Leghorn Pullets. . * é 
B'd Rocks, Reds, Wh. Rocks —Pullets.. 3. 
B'd Rocks, Keds, Wh. Rocks—Cock’ls 
White Leghorn Cockerels 

Live Arrival and Livability. Guarantees. 


GEORGIA STATE HATCHERY, 
128 Forsyth a... 8. Atlanta, Georgia. 
Prices Cut t $2.00 to $3.00 per hundred on Greensburg 
blood tested Chicks for immediate delivery. A-Grade 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orp- 








ingtons, White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, Anconas—$6.25 
hundred; Heavy mixed, $5.40; assorted, $4.90. White 
Buff Minoreas—AA Chicks, 50c¢ per 100 more. Heavy 


breed Pullets, $8.75; Cockerels, $6.50. Light breed Pul- 
lets, $12.95; Covkerels, $2.75. Sexed Chicks, AA grade 
only. We pay postage, guarantee 100% live delivery, 
par c.o.d. Greensburg Hatchery, Box 27, Greensburg, 
ndiana, 


HUSKY SUMMER CHICKS 


From Florida’s Largest and Leading Hatchery! 





Purebred Blood Tested—C.O.D. Shipments. 
100% Arrival—Prepaid— 50 100 500 
Heavy Assorted +++ $2.75 $4. 95 $24.50 
R. I. Reds, B’d and Wh. Rocks. . 5 5.75 28.25 
98°95 





Orpingtons, Cornish-Leghorns.. . 
AAA New Hampshire Reds 


SOUTHERN HATCHERIES, 

Dept. A, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Sexed Day- old Pullets — Males and straight run 
chicks, Popular breeds, produced by Rusk’s Famous 7- 
Point Breeding rogram 16th Consecutive year blood 
testing. Low summer prices. Per 100: Heavy assorted, 
£5.90; light assorted, $5.40; assorted, all breeds, $4.90. 
Catalog Free. Rusk Farms, Dept. 1027-G, Windsor, Mo. 


41. 25 





. Baby Chicks 
BABY CHICKS—500 FOR $23.75 
BLOOD TESTED—HUSKY 


Hatched from MISSOURI Eggs. 
STRONGEST Summer Chicks. 
Live and Grow like MARCH Chicks. 


SPECIAL SUMMER PRICES 
100% Live Delivery—C.O.D. Shipments. 
PREPAID SHIPMENT When Paid in Full. 


R. I. Reds, White Rocks . 
Barred (Plymouth) Rocks 
Wh. Wyandottes and Orpingtons. 
Heavy Mixed (All Heavies)... 
AAA Hansons (Special Mating) A: 
AAA Hollyw'ds (Special ene) # 
AA Hanson or Hollywood... ‘ 
A Grade Wh. Leghorns, Hanson, 
Hollyw’d, English Bloodlines 3.00 5.50 26.25 


SEXED CHICKS—$2.50 per 100 up 
95% Accuracy — B.W.D. Tested. 


Pullets—AAA Special Mating Han- 
son and Hollywood Leghorns 
Pullets—A Grade White Leghorns 
Pullets—Reds and White Rocks. 
Pullets—Barred Kocks 








Pullets—Wyandottes and Orpingtons. 5. 
Cockerels—Reds and White Rocks .. . 4. 
Co¢kerels—Barred Rocks, ee? Orps. 315 4.95 
Cockerels—White Leghorns ... 1.50 2.50 


4-WEEK GUARANTEES 
WE SHIP C.O.D. 

ORDER TODAY—Direct from this Ad. 
JEFFERSON FARMS, 
BLOOD TESTED CHICKS—GUARANTEED 
_ Dept. F, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





Atz’s Famous Chicks—200,000 Baby Chicks ‘Weekly- 
Barred, Buff, and White Rocks; Rhode Island Reds; 
Buff Orpingtons; Silver Laced and White Wyandottes; 
Big English White Leghorns; Beautiful Dark Brown 
Leghorns, Rose and Single Comb; Buff Leghorns; White, 
Buff, and Black Minoreas (big type); Blue Andalusians ; 
Anconas, and Giants. Prices are always in line. We 
urge you to get our prices and catalog in colors before 
buying. All mature stock blood tested fall of 1938. We 
guarantee 1007 alive delivery and pay postage; also 
carry a livability guarantee. We specialize in Day-old 
Pullets and Cockerels. Our sexers are in actual test 
rated 99% accurate. Mrs. Atz guarantees you that when 
better Chicks are hatched, Atz’s will hatch them. Prices 
2e and up. Atz:s Mammoth Hatcheries, Dept. 6, Hunt- 
ingburg, Indiana. 





95% Accuracy. Guaranteed on - Seymour Sexed Pullets. 
Can make immediate shipment. AA Grade Barred, Buff. 
White Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpington: 
—$6.90 hundred; Pullets, $8.90; Cockerels $6.45. Eng- 
lish White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, Anconas —$6.90 hun- 
dred; Pullets, $12.75; Cockerels, $2.90. A-Grade Chicks. 
not sexed—all breeds, $6.40 hundred. Write for prices 
on Turkey Poults and Ducks. We pay postage, guaran- 
tee 100% live delivery; ship ¢c.o.d. Seymour Hatchery, 
Box 54, Seymour, Indiana, 











New Low Summer Prices on Dubois Chicks—Prompt 
shipmeat of English White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, An- 
conas, White, Buff, Black Minoreas—$6.40 hundred; 
Pullets, $12.45 hundred; Cockerels, $2.85 hundred. Bar- 
red, White, Buff Rocks, Wyandottes, Reds, Orpingtons— 
$6.40 hundred; Pullets, $8.50 hundred; Cockerels, $6.40. 
Heavy Mixed, $5.40 hundred. Assorted, $4.90. We pay 
postage, guarantee 100% live delivery, will ship c.o.d. 
Dubois County Hatchery, Box 670, Huntingburg, Ind. 


CHICKS—FAMOUS for QUALITY 
and LIVABILITY 
ROCKS, REDS, NEW HAMPSHIRES, 
LEGHORNS, and Other Popular Breeds. 
U. S. and ALABAMA APPROVED. 


THE SOUTHLAND HATCHERY, 
‘COLLINSVILLE, ALABAMA. 


Booth’ 8 Famous Chicks Strong, healthy, quick grow- 
ing. Excellent layers. From one of America’s greatest 
breeding institutions. Ten varieties. Also sexed chicks. 
Reduced prices. Free catalog. Booth Farms, Box 918. 
Clinton, Missouri. 








Low Summer Prices for Salem ‘‘Profit’’ AA Grade 
Chicks—Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Wyandottes, Reds. 
Orpingtons, White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, Anconas 
$6.45 hundred. We pay postage, will ship ¢.o.d. Salem 
Hatchery, Box 21, Salem, Indiana. 


PULLETS 8 TO 12 WEEKS OLD 
PEDIGREED COCKERELS 


Baby Chicks at Summer Prices. U.S. Cer- 
tified grade. 100% white diarrhea clean. 
Southern Champion Layers World’s Fair. 
Pioneer R.O.P. Breeding Farm South. 


CATALOG FREE. 
DRUMM EGG FARMS, 


Bargain | Summer Prices—Sex- Guaranteed or Hybrid 
Chicks — Males, Pullets, or as hatched; year around. 
Blood tested. Rare and popular breeds. Catalog Free. 
Sunshine Hatcheries, Box 1018-G, Corydon, Indiana. 


$4.95 Hundred, Postpaid—Helm’s Healthier Chicks, 
officially blood tested. 


Hatching year around. Free 
broiler bulletin. Heim’s Hatchery, Paducah, Ky. 


LOOK! — CHICKS, 2c up 


Blood Tested--Guaranteed. Write Today for 
FREE Catalog and Money Saving Price List. 


DIXIE HATCHERIES, Birmingham, Ala. 


First Quality Woodlawn Chicks- ~All popular breeds. 
Thousands every Tuesday and Friday. Woodlawn Hateh- 
eries, 510-I Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 





Hattiesburg, Miss. 














Chick Raisers Make Extra Money Selling “Our Chicks 
to Neighbors. Write Jackson County Hatchery, Box 16, 
Seymour, Indiana. 


Baby Chicks 
Summer Prices on Davis Chicks—Barred, Buff, White 


Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, English White, 
Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas — $6.50 hundred; 





$31.75. We pay postage, will ship c.o.d. Davis Poultry 
‘arm, Route 16, Ramsey, Indiana. 
pa 
Leghorns 
Big Barron Leghorns—AAA Chicks, $5.90; Pullets, 


Two-weeks- old Pul- 
Money-back guar- 
Missouri. 


$10.95; Cockerels, $3.00, postpaid. 
lets, $14.95, collect. Pedigree sired. 
antee. Heimans Hatchery, Montrose, 
pacers its eset 

Blood Tested White ‘Leghorn Chicks—AAA Quality— 
$5.95. Baby Pullets, 1.95. Moser Poultry Farm, 
Box L, Versailles, Missouri. 








—_.. 


New Hampshires 


CHICKS — FROM AMERICA’S LEADING 

Bloodlines—U.S. and Alabama Approved, 
THE SOUTHLAND HATCHERY, 
Collinsville, Alabama, 

The South’ s Largest Producer of New Hampshire Chicks, 


Plymouth Rocks 


Buy Parks Barred Rocks—World’s oldest and greatest 
laying strain. Eggs, Chicks, and young stock—priced 
right. State supervised; R. O. P. and Officially blood 
tested. 50th Anniversary. Catalog Free. Parks, Box 
11, Altoona, Pa. 


Rhode Island Reds 
Single Comb Reds, Barred and White Rock Blood 
Tested Chicks—$5.95, prepaid. Moser Poultry Farm, 
Versailles, Missouri. 











Guineas 


Purple African Guinea Eggs for Sale—18 per sitting, 
1.50. Cary Guinea Farms, Raleigh, N. C. 





token 


Narragansett Turkey Book Free—Telling about the 
wonderful new Narragansett Turkeys, so easy to raise, 
that lay at home with the chickens. ‘Tells how and when 
you can start raising turkeys that will not droop, sleep, 
an. die, but grow, feather up, and fatten, from the day 
they hatch. Gives records of remarkable results, all over 
the country. This interesting pamphlet of instructive 
“‘turkey talk’’ is ree to farmers. Burns W. Beall, 
Route 8, Cave City, 


LIVESTOCK 


Berkshires 


Berkshires—Clemson College Championship Breeding. 
Cholera immunei. Registered. James F. MeCarey, 
( alhoun, gc. 





Duroc-Jerseys 

Registered Durocs — From ‘‘South’s Best Blood’’— 
Blood of 12 World’s Champions in herd. Huie Brothers, 
College Park, Ga. 








Registered D Duroc Pigs—Best breeding. E. F. Etehi- 
son, Cana, - 





Essex 


Wyman Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 


Hogs 


. and Berkshire — Pedigreed Pigs. Harris 
‘Pelham, Ga. 


Registered Essex. 





0. 
arms, 





Hampehires 


Registered Hampshire, Poland China, and Duro 
Spring Gilts and Boars—Champion bloodlines. VY. 
Harris, 1431 6th Avenue, Bessemer, Alabama. 


Turn Your “Pastures Into Pork with Hampshires, the 
great rustlers—Champion strains at Hampshire Hill, 
Grand Bay, Alabama. 





Offer Hampshire Spring Pigs and 1 Fall Bred Gilts— 
Vaccinated and registered. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, 





Mississippi. 
Registered Hampshire “Hogs—All sizes. Outstanding 
blood lines. Theo. Stivers, Rome, Ga. 








O. I. C. 


We Breed the Finest Registered O. I. C. Hogs! 
vance Fall sale of Gilts, Service Boars, and Z 
Pigs. Order now, shipped when wanted. Money back 
guarantee. F. McIntyre, Breeder and Producer, Ri 
Oak, North c arolina, 


~~" "Polandathtune 


Feeding Quality Poland Chinas—World’s Champion 
Breeding. Cireular quoting prices. Satisfaction suér 
anteed. Cloverdale, Bath Springs, Tenn. 











Real Choice ‘Big , Type Poland . China Pigs, Service 
J. F. Jacks & 


Boars. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Stewart, Mississippi. 


on ee 

Quality Poland China Breeding Stock — Any 4&t 
Greenfield Farms, Tiffin, Ohi 

pbs <2 el 


Spotted Poland-Chinas 


200 Registered Spring Pigs—Thick, blocky, § 
Champion blood lines. we 





smooth 





type. Cholera immune. ] 
Boars, Bred Gilts. Ballance Farm, St. Pauls, N 
Registered Spotted Poland China Hogs — Champlas 


breeding. Worl:!’s largest herd. Bred Gilts, Sows, Boar 
Pigs. Write, Wilt Farms, Hillsboro, Indiana. 
Boats, 


Spotted Poland China Registered Pigs, Spring Ea 
and Gilts——Cholera immune. Champion stock. 
mond Way, Boston, Georgia. 3 
Champion Spotted Poland China Pigs — 16 in litter 
F. H. Bunn, Midville, Ga. . ae 
Pigs—World’s Champion Breeding. UW. J. Washing 
ton, Jackson, Georgia. 
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Guernseys 
Offer Bulls by Proven Sires and Dams with good _rec- 





ords T.B. and Bangs free. Gayoso Farms, Horn 
Lake, “Mississippi. 
———— 

Jerseys 


ly Bred Jersey Cattle for Breeding Purposes—By 
ced sires, out of imported dams, with production 
records. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 





Dairy Goats 


Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 923, Fairbury, 
Sample and information Free. 


Nebraska. 





Two or More Breeds 


For Sale—Registered Polled Beef Type Shorthoras— 
Tested tuberculosis and Bang’s disease. Also O. I. C. 
and Chester White Swine. Cholera immune. Chiles & 
Pendleton, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 






res and Southdowns; Spotted Po- 





Clothing 

















Sa Money on Used Clothing, Hats and Shoes 
Dr 25c; children’s coats, 35c; men’s suits. Catalog 
Free. Mammoth, 412-T Grand St., New York. 

Save $$$3—c — family of three — $4.50. Clothing, 
hats, shoes. Free Catalog! Eunice, 197-N-1 Division 
Street, New York. 

Collections 

Notes, Accounts, Claims Collected Everywhere — No 
charges unless collected. May’s Collection Agency, 
Somerset, Kentucky. 

Dental Plates 

Plates Repaired—$1.50 each—no more. One day serv- 
ice. Westex Dental Laboratory, Box 44, San Angelo, 
Texas. 








Electric Fencing 


Outstanding Engineering Achievement — Super Elec- 






































Registered Hamp ni p st y vel 3 : 
land Chinas. Collies. Fox Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn. tric Fence — Precision built, Synchronized Electro- 
Fe aesiemeeenieniaaens breaker. Simple. Efficient. Slashes costs. Fully guaran- 

ee, Dairy -y Heifers—$10. 00. henner Dairy Cattle teed. 30- Day trial. Free Kiet. Distributors, Dealers 

. P. 0. Box 1636, Washington, D. wanted. Super Fence, AW-2500 Wabash, Chicago. 

Choice Dairy Heifers — $8.00. Shawnee Dairy Cattle Precision Parmak Now World’s Largest Selling Elec- 
Co., Box 5313, Dallas, Tex tric Fencer—Five new models, $9.90 up; 30 days’ trial. 
Aaa a Dealers wanted. Valuable exclusive territories open for 

immediate acceptance. Write for catalog. Parker-Mc- 
Serums Crory Mfg. Co., 32-JX, Kansas City, Mo. 

White Serum Company, Nashville, Tennessee, Distrib- Ideal Electric Fencer—Free details. Write Ideal 
utors Hog Cholera Serum, Vaccines. Antitoxins for ani-  yyrg. Co., 520 Elm, Greensboro, N. C 
mals and poultry. Write for literature and prices. vie 

Doss Formulas 
Bi Formulas—All ra ds! ——_ Catalog Free, 
Kemico, 70, Parkridge, nois. 

NOTICE:—IN ORDERING TRAINED HUNTING 

DOGS ON TRIAL the buyer is required to return 

patisfactory dogs within the specified time accord- Furs—Wool 

ing to advertiser's contract. Unless otherwise stated 2 j on sti 

n ad, buyer pays express charges both ways on Let us Tan and Make Up your Furs, Hides into 

returned dogs. Harness, Wool into Blankets for you. Fur Tannery, 

Mineral, Virginia. 











Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, Police Dogs, Rat Ter- 
riers, Ferrets—We send on approval. Descriptive illus- 
trated folder free. Fairview Farm, Elmore, Minnesota. 

















i 3 am m the Champion “Coon Hunter of Kentucky 





























male Coonhound, 3% years, $15.00; trial. Guarantesd. 
* Picture furnished. J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 
Rat Terrier Pup: Bred for ratters. Satisfaction 
guaranteed Crusaders Kennels, _Staffora, Kansas. 
Old Fa ioned_ ‘Shepherd Pups — Natural heelers — 
Guaranteed. Bellwood Kennel s, Lebanon, Tenn, 
Estra Fine German Police Pups- ~Re sonable. 





Gr 
Herbert Peterson, 203 North Lewis, Montgomery, Ala. 





White Collie Puppies — For stock or companions — 
rl Walker 








Priced right. Pennville, Indiana. 
Puppies ~ Shepherds, ‘ollies, Chows, Reasonable. 
E.-N Zimmerman, Flanagan, Illinois. 


Amer s 
semykennel, 
Hunting Hounds — Cheap. 
Kennels, B-1, Herrick, Illinois. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Agents—Salesmen 


Get Cash Money Quick!—Man or woman, we show you 
how to get cash money quick. Make $9.50 on your first 
deal with smart Hi-Hat Beauty Preparations and House- 
hold Products. Write quick for Free samples and Free 
sample case offer to agents. Memphis Mail Order House, 
Dept. MA-79, , Memphis, Tenn. 


s Finest Natural Heeling English ‘Shepherds. 
Willow Spring, Mo. 





Literature Free. Star 





drug sundries, razor 
carded goods, dry 
cutlery, notions, 
toys. Territic 
930 Roosevelt, 


1,000 Bargains— School supplies, 
blades, food products, punch boards, 
goods, novelties, cosmeti soaps, 
shoes, radios, ladies’ hosiery, lingerie 
values. Free catalog. Reliable Jobbers, 
Dept. 1209, Chicago. 


Make Good Money—-Supply everyday 
ities to Rawleigh routes of 800 family 
users. Sales v up this year. Ambitious men can make 
good earnings at start. We furnish everything but the 
car. Write today. Rawleigh’s, Dept. G-A-PGF, 
Memphis, Tenn. 









Rawleigh Men 
household nec 









Want Salesmen with cars to Sell our Nationally 
Advertised Line to stores. You own the business and 
Teceive pay daily. Not interested in door-to-door ped- 
ders, we want salesmen Splendid earnings far right 
Party. Write Craig's Company, Box 971, Memphis, Fenn. 
Agents Smash Go Prices!—-Santos Coftee, 12¢ Db. 
4-0z. Vanilla, 8%c; razor blades, 10 for 8%e; 100 sileee 


We 





chewing gum, 12c; Christmas cards, 21 in box, 14c; 150 
other bargains. Premiums. Experience unnecessary. ‘Car- 
nation Company, PR, St. Louis, Mo. 


ee, You Need Money. Here’ Ss a genuine opportunity to 


make up to $45.00 in a week. Operate grocery route 
business from your home. I send everything; no money 
risk. Automobile given as bonus. Details Free. Mills, 


6054 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Free Samples and Free Display Case—Biggest money 











making agents proposition yet. Cosmetics, extracts, 
medicines, household remedies. New and different. No 
experience or money needed. Write Lucky Heart Co., 
Dept. PF-7-X, Memphis, Tenn. 

Agents !- New ‘Low P s—Ce ‘osme medicines, ex- 
tracts, household necessities. Quick, easy profits; full or 


part time. Write for our big offer including sample case 
Free of extra cost. Collins Laboratories, Dept. PR-7. 
Memphis, Tenn. 








Start Your ¢ Own Business—Make Large Profits—Sell 
new and used auction or bankrupt bargains in clothing 
and general merchandise. Experience unnecessary. Free 
> ana catalog. Superior Jobbing, 1250-B Jefferson. 





Your Hose | Free with  Outfit- —Make “up” to to $32. 50 in a 
Week taking orders for amazing new hosiery. Replace- 
ment guaranteed against holes, snags, runs. Rush name, 
hose size. Wilknit, Desk G-30, Greenfield, Ohio. 





Free Samples, Free 
address for ee 
or women 
Reliable Co., 
i i 


Sample Case — Send name and 
You can make $7.00 on first deal. Men 
No experience needed. Keystone, The Old 
Dept. A-79, Memphis, Tenn. 


Agents — Make Big Profits on Food Products Bar- 
ole Deals—Low wholesale prices. Rush name for trial 
outfit offer. Ho-Ro-Co, 2811-S Dodier, St. Louis, Mo. 








con anted — Monument Salesman. Georgia Memorial 
ompany, Georgia Savings Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents Wanted. 
series, ‘Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Aihasniien 
Américan Auction College—34th Year—4,400 gradu- 
ates. Kansas City, _Mo. Southern terms soon. 
Bees—Bee Supplies 


Hives—Finest Quality—Lowest Prices—Write for 
The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 





Concord Nur- 





Bee 
“tatalog. 





Help Wanted 


Well Established Manufacturer has Opening for sev- 
eral Experienced Men or Women, with car, to appoint 
and supervise local representatives, selling our cosmetics 
and household articles. Unusually liberal cash arrange- 
ment for iat ers nt of and sales produced by each rep- 





resentative. Vrite. stating qualifications. Miss Clark, 

Dept. DIPF, ‘Box 2026, DeSoto Station, Memphis, Tenn. 
Help Wanted— Female 

Write for Free Samples Amazing Stainproof Table- 

cloths—Clean with damp cloth. Require no ironing. 

Beautiful patterns. Look like linen—cost much less. 

Commissions big. Also complete line of dresses. Mel- 


ville Company, Dept. 1362, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Wanted—Housewife with spare time to try our Food 
Troducts without cost at home and supply neighbors what 








they want. Make good money. Big box of full size 
products Free. Blair, Dent. 27-L, Lynchburg, Va. 
Your Own Hosiery and Up to $22 a Week Selling 


Famous Double-Wear Snag-proofed Chiffon Silk Hosiery 
to friends. Write for actual sample. American Mills. 
De pt. X-70, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Help Wanted—Male 


Men Wanted—Auto-Diesel Mechanics—We pay your 
railread fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be an 
expert mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost 
to you is small. For Free booklet, write Nashville Auto- 
Diesel School, Dept. 241, Nashville, Tenn. 











To ear Bonus Suits and “dem- 


Loc al Agents Wanted n 
$12 in a day easy. ox- 


onstrate to friends. Up to 





Patent Attorneys 


Inventors—Write for new Free book, ‘‘Patent Guide 
for the Inventor,’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. No 
charge for preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
& Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 775 

Adams Building, Washington, 





Inventors—We Successfully Sell Inventions—Patented 
and unpatented. Write for proof, and tell us what you 
have for sale. Chartered Institute of American Inventors, 


Dept. 85, Washington, D. ¢ 





Coleman, 
Washing - 


Patents—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. 
Registered Patent Lawyer, Victor Building, 
ton, D. C. 





Patents — Reasonable termi. Book and advice Free. 
D. C. 


Photo Finishing 
BIG THREE-WAY OFFER 


Send your films to SuperFoto and GET THE BEST 
Our Special FADEPROOF Automatie Controlled 
Process insures clearer, sharper lifetime Prints, and 
more beautiful enlargements. 
OFFER No. 1-—Any roll developed and 2 prints of 
each negative—only 25c. OFFER No. 2—Any roll 
developed and 2 Free 5x7 Special Enlargements of 
the 2 best negatives—only 25e. OFFER No. 3— 
Ten Che a only 25c. Specify offer wanted. 
LL WORK GU ARANTEED. 
SU PERFOTO FILMS, Dept. 19-C, Kansas City, Mo. 





20c Trial Order—Any size six or eight exposure roll 
developed and printed; Free enlargement coupons. Rite- 














L. r Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, way Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 
Roll Developed, 8 Prints, Painted Enlargement, 

Pea Shellers ee, ee Past service. Janesville Film, A-53, 

Green Pea Sheller—Only 15c¢. S. Harper, 7532-NW weit sstasite 
5 Court, Miami, Florida. Special Offer!—25c Develops and Prints 8 Pictures 
2 ee — a pad ma hg Prod films. Wilson Photo, Box 1303, Bir- 

mingham, \° 

Petal. “ ee 
Fairmount Maternity—Seclusion sanitarium for un- Rolls Developed, 8 Quality Prints, 25c; Reprints, 3c. 


Working reduces expense 
in charge. 1414 East 27th, 


fortunate women. Low rates. 
Confidential. Regular M. D. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Photo Finishing 


GET CLEAR BRILLIANT PICTURES— 
The Modern ARTCRAFT Way. 
Roll developed, two prints each good negative, 
y 25¢. Valuable Enlargement coupon. 
ARTCRAFT STUDIOS, 
Cleveland Heights, 


Box 3580-C, Ohio. 








~Tmmediate Service!—Better Pictures—16 Guaranteed 
Prints from roll, 25c; one colored or two plain Enlarge- 
ments and 8 guaranteed prints, 25c; 16 reprints, only 
25c. Free, with initial order, beautiful simulated leather 
miniature folding picture-frame! Is _F ree coupon for 
8x10 Enlargement given with ever; worth Kodak 
Finishing. Pictures returned same day received! De- 
tails and Film Mailers Free on request. American 
Studios, Dept. 342, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 

The Modern Finishers, St. Paul, Minnesota. are the 
outstanding finishers in America for low prices with 
quality pictures. Our modern methods give quick service 
and bright guaranteed neverfade pictures. Roll devel- 
oped, 16) moderntone prints, 25c coin; 16 moderntone re 
Pee S 25e. Enlargement coupons. Join our thousands 
of satisfied customers by sending us your next roll or re 
print craee: Modern Finishers, St. Paul, Minn. 














Prices Reduced by the Flying Film Co.—Guaranteed 
Kodak Finishing!—Roll developed (or we can use your 
own negatives) and 8 life time guaranteed border prints 
made. Also one beautiful, sparkling 5x7 enlargement 
made from any good negative—all for only 25c. Fast 
train service! Flying Film Co., Dept. A, San Antonio, 
Texas. 





and your choice (1) 8 
Bromide Enlargements; 
or (3) 8 Finerfotos and 


Roll Filmachine Developed 
Finerfotos and 2 Professional 
or (2) 16 guaranteed Finerfotos ; 


one beautiful oil colored enlargement, 25c. Order by 
number. Prompt service. Finerfotos, Box 898-42, 
Minneapolis Minn, 






Overn ight!—No w aiting !—2: de - brings either 16 “spark- 
ling lifetime prints, one “Oilcolored’’ or 2 satin 5x7 en- 
largements and 8 prints each expertly finished roll! 20 
glistening reprints, 25c; 100, $1.00. Beautiful quality. 
No waiting! Lifetone Studios, @-33, DesMoines, Iowa. 


QUICK SERVICE—Rolls Developed 
With 16 PICTURES, 25c. 
IDEAL FILMS, Box 1414, Birmingham, Ala. 


The Photo Mill — Immediate Service! No Delay!— 


Roll developed, carefully printed, and choice of 2 beau- 














perience unnecessary. Valuable demonstrating equipment,  tiful 5x7 professional enlargements, one tinted enlarge- 

actual samples absolutely Free. Progress Tailoring, ment, or 8 reprints—for 25c’ coin. Reprints, 2¢ each, 
Dept. U-314, 500 Throop, Chicago. The Photo Mill, Box 629-L, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Free, Get-Acquainted Roll Offer—Send any 6- or 8- 

Honey exposure roll today for quick developing and 2 DeLuxe 


Select Quality — Chunk, Strained 
Lowest prepaid prices. 
Nahunta, Ga. 


Yuaranteed Pure, 
Honey—Direct from producer. 
Write, Southeastern Apiaries, 


Extracted Table Honey—Twelve 10-. 











¢ hoice Fresh 





pails, freight prepaid, $12. Sample, 15c. H. Sudbury, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana. 
Hosiery 


postpaid, $1.00. 
S. Sales Com- 


Chardonize Hosiery. 
Pi i for one. L. 


5 Pairs Ladies’ 
1939 Catalog ready. 
pany, Asheboro, N. 





Instructions 


Uncle Sam’’ Jobs—$105-$175 
mediately. Full particulars, list position Free. 
lin Institute, Dept f- 46, Rochester yw. F 
Barbering — Earn 
Free Booklet. 


Month—Prepare im- 
Frank- 





while looentng. 
Grow, 





Culture, 
Male, female. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Beauty 
Big pay. 
2nd Street, 





Machinery 
Best two- and four-row one-horse Dusting Machines, 
$45.00 and $55.00. 1939 Double geared center-drive 3% 
horse power dustproof enclosed engine Hay Press— 
$270.00. Best horse power all steel Hay Press—$140.00. 
Prices, delivered. Write for detailed information. 
Martin Mfg. Co... Fitagerald, Ga. 


Mosonstralns ‘ 


Reconditioned Motorcycles —- New-Used Parts for all 
makes. Authorized Harley-Davidson dealer. Whitman 
Motoreyele & Supply Co., 405-9 Southwest Boulevard, 
Kansas_ City, Missouri. 


Of Interest to Women 


Given—3% Yards Washfast Dress Prints for selling 
12 boxes Aspirin tablets, 10¢ box. Order tablets; we 
trust you. _W. _M. Thornton, Jesup. Georgia. 


Old Gold Wanted 


_ tienes Prices for Old Gold—Mail your teeth, watch- 

jewelry—100% full cash value mailed day shipment 
sovelved: Satisfaction guaranteed or articles cheerfully 
returned. Information Free. Chicago Gold Smelting 
Company, 300-G Champlain Building, Chicago. 





Gold, $35.00 Ounce — Ship old gold teeth, bridges, 


crowns, jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or shipment returned. Free 
oo} eo Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Company, 


1502-H Hennepin. Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Old Money Wanted 


Old Money Wanted—Will pay fifty dollars for nickel 
of 1913 with Liberty Head (no Buffalo). I pay cash pre- 
miuins for all rare coins. Send 4c for Large Coin Folder. 
May mean much profit to you. B. Max Mehl, 645 Mehl 
Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas. 

These advertisers are reliable—but to avoid any mis- 
understanding read every ad carefully. 








enlargements free with this ad and 10¢ to help cover cost 
of handling and mailing. Dean Studios, Dept. 1030, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 





Stay in the South for Lowest Prices, Fastest Service, 
Best Quality !—Either 16 beautiful prints from any roll, 
or 16 reprints, only 2%e coin! Order today or send for 
Free mailers. Photo “Shop. Sox 112, Augusta, Georgia. 








One Day Service— 8 dated L ifetime Prints and 2 Dou- 
bleweight Enlargements, 25c. Quality that pleases the 
most exacting kodaker. Satisfaction guaranteed. r 
tex Photo Service, Dept. 12, Box 1166, Dallas, 





Genuine U Itrafine Grain Development your film. eig ght 
beautiful Graphic-Art panel prints. and 2 Graphic-Art 
enlargements, 25c. Reprints, 3c. Fast service. Graphic- 
Art Studios, Box 660-14, Jackson, Michigan. 





Free: “Fine Grain Developing -8 Velox prints and en- 
largement, 25¢; reprints. 3c. Enlargement with every 8. 
Dependable. Prompt. United Film Service, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. 

Beautiful Portrait "Type Double Weight. oil colored 
Enlargement and 16 fine Electroglo Prints from roll, 2%. 
20 Reprints, 25c. Guaranteed. Artshop, PF-4, Sweet- 
water, Texas. 








At Last!—All your Snapshots in Natural Colors—Roll 


developed. 8 Natural Color prints. only 25¢; reprints, 3c. 
Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color Photo. Janesville, 


Wisconsin. 


Oil Colored 8x10 Enlargement with each dollar’s worth 
of finishing. Coupons with each order. Roll developed, 
8 prints, 25e. Rex Studio, Box 469, Birmingham, Ala. 


Tree! — Best Snapshot on “Attractive. Photo Button 
with 6 Prints each roll, 25¢. Beautiful novelty premi- 
ums. Novel-Ad Company, M-3327 North Ave., Chicago. 

Rolls Developed—Two Sets Prints “plus Enlargement 
Coupon, 25¢e; reprints. 3c; over 19 reprints. 2%c. Jones 
Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where the West Begins.’’ 











~ ‘Two Beautiful I Professional Enlargements and 16 fine 


Velox fadeless Supertone prints from roll, 25¢; 20 re- 











prints, 25e. Kelley Studio, PF-2, Sweetwater, Texas. 
Rolls “Developed, 8 Prints and. 2 Free . Enlargements. 

25e. Reprints, 3c each. 2 Free enlargements with each 

25e order. Ace-Hi Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
Rolls Developed, Two Free Enlargement Coupons, and 


two sets guaranteed Fadeless Prints, 25c. 12 Reprints, 
Soe. Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Towa. 

Fight Enlargements — Films developed, plus 8 en- 
largements, 25c coin—116 or smaller. Enlarge Photo, 
Box 791, Dept. PF., Boston, Mass. 








Prints each and 2 Free Enlarge- 
2c each; 100 or more, Ie. 
Mo. 


Rolls Developed, 2 
ment coupons, 25c; reprints, 
Summers’ Studio, Unionville, 

Roll Developed—25c¢ coin— Two 
Professional Enlargements, 8 glossy prints. 
Service, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 





5x7 Double Weight 
Club Photo 





Roll Developed and 8 Beautiful Velox Glossy Prints, 
25c, coin or stamps. Reprints, 3c each. Fotoprint 
Service, Roanoke, Virginia. 


Work processed by Eastman’s Standard. North 


North, S. € 


Studio. 





Two Beautiful Wide Border Enlargements, 8 Snappy 
Prints, 25c. Sunbeam Film Service, Box 876, LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin. 





Quick Service—Rolls developed. 8 guaranteed prints, 
2 enlargements, 25¢ coin. OK Photo Service, Ottawa, 





Kansas. 
Rolls Developed, 16 Prints, 2 Enlargements, 25¢; 25 
reprints, 25¢. Trial. Filmeraft, RiverGrove, linois. 





15¢e Develops and Prints Trial Roll—Big border pic- 
tures. Camera Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 





Guaranteed—Roll developed, 16 prints, 25c¢; 20 prints, 


25c. Quality Photo, Hutchinson, Kansas. 





Beautitone Enlargement, Dime and Negative. Giant 


Snapshots, Inc., Green Bay, Wisconsin. 





Finest Finishing—Guaranteed forever. Roll finished, 








25¢. Fuchs’ Studio Louisville, Ky 
16 Prints “with Roll, 25e; 16 masa ae Rex 
Photo, Ogden, Utah. 
Printing 
Printed Letterheads, Billheads, Statements, Envel- 
opes--Write for samples and prices. Brown Press, 
Georgia. 


Coleman, 





Schools and Colleges 


Get Our Offer of $25.00 per Week after graduating 
from Barbering Dept. until position available. Beauty 
Culture taught thoroughly. Florida’s Barbering & 
Beauty Colleges, Jacksonville, Florida. 





Tobacco 


Prepaid—Long clean broad juicy Chewing or Smoking, 
10 pounds, dollar. Extra fancy, select. aged in hogs- 
head; 4 pounds, dollar. Package twist Free witb order. 





Farmers Tobacco Pool, Martin, Tenn. 

Postpaid, Satisfaction Guaranteed —- Honest weight. 
quick shipment, properly wrapped: not sandy, moldy. 
bitter, or green. Chewing or Smoking, 10 Is., $1.00. 











Buford Davis, Sharon, Tenn. 
Postpaid, Guaranteed. — Extra Special Offer—Aged, 
mellow, bulk flavored, clean Redleaf Chewing, Smoking, 


10 pounds, $1.00. Southern Farms, Dresden, Tenn. 





Postoaid-—Gooit. Redleaf ‘Chewing, “first grade, 10 | ts 
$2.00; Se $1.50. Second grade Chewing, $1.5 
Smoking, Curtis Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 








Gu aranteed —- 2-year- old long mellow Red 
Leaf- -Chewing or Smoking, 10 Ibs., $1.00. Prompt ship- 
ments. Brown Tobacco Farms, Dresden, Tenn. 








Kentucky’s Special, Guaranteed—Best mild Smoking 
or red Chewing, de pounds, $1.00. Recipe, flavoring, 
box plugs Free. Valley Farms, Murray, Ky. 

Postpaid, Guaranteed- Rich, "mellow, hand 
Chewing, 8 pounds, $1.00; Smoking. 10, $1.00; 
25 cents. §S. Gallimore, Dresden, Tenn. 


picked— 
sample, 





Pay Ww hen. “Received—Honest weight, quick shipment, 
and Tobacco guaranteed—15 pounds Chewing or Smok- 








ing, $1.00. Paul Bogle, Sharon Tenn. 
Postpaid, Guaranteed—Very best, 20-30 ineh, aged, 
mellow Red Leaf—Chewing, 10 Ms., $1.35; Smoking. 
$1.00. Bernard Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 

Postpaid, Guaranteed—Good juicy mellow Red Leaf, 
2-year — Chewing or Smoking, 10 Ws.. $1.00. Prompt 


shipment. Jim Ray, Ralston, Tenn. 





Prepaid—Ripe and Juicy Chewing and Smoking To- 
bacco—11 Ws., $1.00; 5 Ihs., 50c. Prompt shipment. 
Mae Thornton, Screven, Ga. 

Tennessee's Fay 
juicy Chewing or real Smoking 
Mose Smith, Martin, Tenn. 





long, clean, bright. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


cxtra good, 
-10 s., 








Red Leaf—Mel- 


Postpaid, Guaranteed—Aged, Clean, 
i $1.00. Roper 


low, juicy Chewing or Smoking, 10 TWs., 
‘arms, Dresden, Tenn. 








Postpaid, Guaranteed—Sweet Juicy Redleaf Chewing, 


10 Ibs., $1.25; Smoking, $1.00. Ernest Jolley, Dres- 
den, Tennessee. 
Postpaid, Guaranteed Clean mellow Redleaf Chewing 
DO. 


or delightful Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.00. Lee Jolley, 


Dresden, Tenn. 





~ Postpaid—Tennessee Redleaf ¢ Chewing, 10 Ts., $1.00; 
mifd Smoking, 1 12. Sunshine Farms, Dresden, Tenn. 


si Wanted to Buy 


hear from Progressive Farmer readers 
envelopes mailed or used before 1880 
—especially Confederate envelopes. Prominent collector 
will advise you of their value free of charge. No books or 
em to sell you. Rice, 2652 Asbury Ave., Evanston, 
llinois. 





Wanted—To 
having old stamps, 





Watches—Belts 


A Guaranteed $1.25 Ingraham Watch 
Leather Belt—Both postpaid for $1.00. 
Leathergoods Co Lexington, N.C. 


and a $1.00 
Lexington 








Water Seeteine 


Better Electric Water Systems for Less Money—Direct 
from factory. Write for Free booklet and information 
am. Water System Co., P.O. Box 270, Fort Wayne, 
ndiana. 





Writers—Songs—Poems 
Original Poems, Songs Wanted — For Publication, 
radio. Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 35-E. Port 
land, Oregon. 





Songwriters—Send your Poem Today for immediate 
consideration. Richard Bros., 31 Woods Bldg., Chicago. 





Roll Developed, 2 Glossy Enlargements (1 colored), 8 
Prints, 25¢. Arbor Service, 37, Joliet, Mlinois. 


Songwriters Wanted—Write for. Free Book—Guaran- 
teed plan. Song Bureau, Dept. J, Salem, Indiana. 











Better Poultry 
Increases Profits 
By C. D. GORDEN 


Associate Poultry Husbandman, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute 


SYSTEM of progeny - testing 

records is being used at Auburn 
to test the value of each hen placed 
in a breeding pen and identify the 
superior individuals so that their 
characteristics can be incorporated 
into the flock as a whole. 

Concrete evidence that it is possi- 
ble to locate individual birds with 
outstanding ability to pass their de- 
sirable qualities on to their offspring 
is found in the record of female 
B733 (first year record 281 eggs, sec- 
ond year record 220 eggs). In 1937, 
12 of an original 13 mature daugh- 
ters finished their first laying year 
with an average production of 255 
eggs. In 1938, 7 of the above daugh- 
ters were mated to 4 different males 
and 85 pullets were placed in laying 
houses. The 79 which survived to 
March 1, 1939, had been in produc- 
tion an average of 153 days and laid 
at a rate of 77.3 per cent. Of the 6 
pullets which died 4 were full sisters 
and it can thus be assumed that their 
dam wes a poor breeder from a mor- 
tality standpoint. 

Of special interest is pullet E255, 
whose record from August 10, 1938, 
to March 28, 1939, was 200 eggs in 
202 days, with an egg a day for 125 
days. The 11 full sisters in that 
family laid at a rate of 82.5 per cent 
over the 153 days. Along with their 
fine rate of production, these 79 pul- 
lets have inherited good body size, 
and the ability to live well and pro- 
duce eggs weighing 24 ounces or 
above to the dozen. 

It doesn’t take a mathematical 
mind to realize the difference in pos- 
sible profits from a strain of chick- 
ens with a potential producing ca- 
pacity such as that possessed by the 
above family as compared to a flock 
averaging 150 eggs, especially when 
most of their eggs are produced dur- 
ing the months of low egg prices. 

Chicks advertised at reduced prices, 
either because they are from inferior 
parentage or produced late in the 
spring, are always enticing to the 
prospective purchaser. However, the 
old saying, “It always pays to buy 
the best,” still holds, and buy them 
early if they are baby chicks. 


About Mr. Hubbard 


HOUGH “The Mystery of 

Haunted Corral” is steeped in 
thrills, a peep into the life of Author 
William Price Hubbard shows the 
story to be more than imagination. 
Born in Nevada on a ranch, he has 
spent his life rodeo and range riding, 
writing for recreation. After roam- 
ing over 11 states and Mexico, he 
returned in 1933 to his inherited 
ranch and now has a cow outfit of 
his own. 


Burn Dodder to Get Clean Lespedeza 


]_SPEDEZA growers determined 
to have dodder-free seed are 
finding that they can make it hot for 
infested spots. 

From one South Carolina county 
comes this method: 


The key to successful dodder control on 
the N. P. Grant farm is burning the few 
spots which occur as soon as revealed by 
weekly inspection. The passer-by from 
June to September might at first be mys- 
tified by the “flags” made of a sheet of 
paper stuck on a stick. Each marks a spot 
where dodder is making a stand and most 
of the time it is a last stand. For soon some 
straw will blanket the spot and when light- 
ed during hot dry afternoons will cremate 
this dodder. 


In Cobb County, Ga., J. W. Hicks 


reports that last year he mixed 200 
gallons of old motor oil, 25 gallons 
of kerosene, and 25 gallons of gaso- 
line, then sprinkled this liquid round 
and round in a circle big enough to 
cover every infested spot. Stepping 
back a safe distance of ten feet or so 
he would toss a light onto each cir- 
cle. Dodder and lespedeza went up 
in one big “whoof!” In a few days 
the edge of every burned spot was 
examined for any stray threads of 
the dodder that might have been 
overlooked. 

When seed harvest came he mow- 
ed on across all parts of his fields 
with assurance that his lespedeza 
seed would be pure. 


BUSINESS NEWS FOR FARMERS 


WHITH July at hand and with the 

close approach of the laying- 
by season, all eyes are cocked towards 
the world’s fairs. At a distance one 
can hardly conceive the magnitude 
of these fairs. Your admission to the 
fairgrounds at New York entitles 
you to enter 105 exhibit buildings 
and more than 1,500 exhibits without 
additional charge. Many of these 
exhibit buildings cover several acres 
of ground. In our last issue we men- 
tioned several of the large exhibits. 
A few more are pointed out here. 


With a modern 
tire factory, a typ- 
ical American farm, colorful and 
spectacular pageants, and musical 
concerts, the factory and exhibition 
building of the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company blends entertain- 
ment and diversion with  scien- 
tific and educational demonstrations. 
This one exhibit building covers 3¥ 
acres. In the factory visitors are 
shown every step in the manufacture 
of tires. On the Firestone farm in 
the World of Tomorrow all farm im- 
plements are mounted on rubber 
tires, even to the wheelbarrow. A 
reproduction of a rubber plantation 
and numerous other features round 
out the exhibit. 


Tire Tales 


Rubber Reaction If you have any 
doubt about the 
punishment a modern automobile 
tire can take, that doubt will be com- 
pletely dispelled when you have seen 
the World’s Fair B. F. Goodrich 
Company exhibit. Even as you enter, 
a giant guillotine in a 90-foot tower 
crashes down on a'tire only to have 
the huge knife bounce back high 
into the air. Daredevil drivers race 
cars over every kind of hazard and 
come in with tires intact. Numerous 
entertainment features are provided. 
Rubber footwear and miniature tires 
are made before your eyes. 
What Wheat! No doubt some of 
the deep New 
Yorkers are getting a kick out of see- 
ing a one-third acre field of growing 
wheat in the heart of the fairgrounds. 
Since there is so much in the cities 
we don’t know anything about we 
get a certain amount of satisfaction 
out of finding something city peo- 
ple don’t know. This reminds us 
of the 6-year-old New York child 
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who on a visit to her grandparents 
in Arkansas refused one morning to 
drink her milk. As she explained to 
her mother, she had just learned that 
they “got it from a cow.” While 
farmers won't go to the World’s 
Fair to see wheat growing, they may 
be interested in knowing that it was 
brought up in the right way. It was 
properly fertilized when planted and 
at the right stage it received a side- 
dressing of nitrate of soda. The Bar- 
rett Company saw to that. 


Even. a World’s 
Fair isn’t complete 
without some livestock. While no 
prizes are given, the Jerseys, Guern- 
seys, Holsteins, Ayrshires, and Brown 
Swiss are each represented with a 
herd of 30 purebred cows, a herd 
bull’) and a number of purebred 
calves. While the breed associations 
arranged for the herds, the Borden 
Company is paying all expenses. The 
cows are milked on an electrically 
operated revolving platform called 
the rotolactor. The cow steps on the 
platform and as it revolves she is 
washed, dried, and milked by ma- 
chine. In the process room visitors 
are shown the processes of pasteuri- 
zation, irradiation, bottling, capping. 


Dairy Doings 


Churn Freedom A new electric 

churn now on the 
market looks like a fine improvement 
over the ever-popular dash type 
churn. Like the old reliable, this 
churn too uses a crock, easily cleaned, 
but the churning is done by a re- 
volving dash instead of one that 
must be forced up and down. And 
its beauty lies in the fact that the 
turning is done by electricity, an arm 
that never tires, a servant that never 
“hollers” for more hot water. For 
more information write Alabama 
Appliance Company. 











“When Mom and I asked ya to go on 
this picnic with us I didn’t mean we were 
gonna furnish the dinner!!” 





Our July 
Check List 


AKE allNate cultivation shallow. 
Root pruning is dangerous. 

2. Plant cornfield beans in some 
of the late corn. They will be fine 
ne home use and for canning in the 
all. 

3. This is about the last chance to 
finish setting out the sweet potato 
patch. Use vine cuttings for these 
late plantings. 

4. Weeds on lespedeza meadows 
and pasture lands should be clipped 
in time to prevent the forming of 
seeds. 

5. Try to cut Sudan grass for 
hay when it is in full head. If neces- 
sary it can be cut a little earlier or 
a little later without serious loss in 
feeding value. 

6. Write your county and state 
fair associations for catalogs and be- 
gin work now on those things you 
can get ready towards a complete 
exhibit. 

7. Have a general clean-up around 
the premises. See that there are no 
tin cans, old buckets, broken jars, 
hollow trees, or anything left to catch 
and hold water. If there are stagnant 
ponds that can’t be drained, pour oil 
on them to prevent mosquito breed- 
ing. 

8. Keep a sharp lookout for the 
extra fruits and vegetables at hand 
that might be wanted by folks driv- 
ing by or by the people in town. If it 
doesn’t take too much time, it’s bet- 
ter to get this extra cash than to let 
the things go to waste. 

9. See that all classes of livestock 
have constant access to salt, shade, 
and good, clean drinking water. 

10. Watch the hens for signs of 
molting. Cull out and either eat or 
sell those that molt early. As a gen- 
eral rule, the early molters are not 


likely to lay enough eggs in a year to 


pay their board. 


A Wholesome 
Philosophy 


RECENTLY in our Mississippi 

Valley Edition, Master Farmer 
F. E. Landry, Jefferson Davis Parish, 
La., expressed a philosophy so fine 
we think it worth passing on to our 
Georgia - Alabama - Florida readers. 
Said he: 


I lend out a lot of money every year, 
$20 here, $50 or $100 there. I make a 
record of it, and it is always paid back 
unless some poor fellow has a lot of sick- 
ness or a crop failure. Do I take a note 
from these people? No. What good is 
a note? I'd insult these friends of mine. 
They’d think I didn’t trust them. Listen, 
my friend, the only money I ever lost— 
and it ran into the thousands—was when 
I let some big businessmen persuade me 
that I was wasting my time farming, that 
I could get rich in banking and other busi- 
ness deals. I didn’t stop farming, but I 
lost every cent I “invested” with them. 
I’m not complaining; they lost theirs, too, 
but it was better than a college education 
to me—rather expensive, but it proved that 
a farmer had better stick to farming and 
not branch out too far from his own home 
and_ neighbors. 
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ORCHARD TIPS 








|B eb sigue-pincs blackberries, rasp- 
berries, Youngberries, Boysen- 
berries, and strawberries should have 
an application of nitrate of soda 
now, using 200 pounds per acre or 
1 to 2 pounds per 100 feet of row 
space. Keep weeds and grass from 
around plants throughout summer 
and fall, doing everything possible 
to promote vigorous growth, as this 
new growth will produce next year’s 
crop. 

While cultivation of fruit trees 
should cease during June, the or- 
chard should not be allowed to grow 
up in weeds. Pull or destroy them 
by any convenient method. Best 
plan is to grow a summer cover crop 
in the orchard, but it is too late to 
plant it now. An application of arse- 
nate of lead to the peach trees now 
with a second one 3 or 4 weeks later 


The Mystery of 
~Haunted Corral 


(Continued from page 7) 


Several large holies were in the 
roof, and stones twice the size of 
your fist was scattered about the 
floor. I found the shakes and spent 
the rest of the day repairing the roof, 
unloading supplies, and cleaning up 
the place. It was after dark when I 
turned the horses into the corral and 
barricaded myself in the cabin. I 
wasn’t scared—oh, no! But still I 
wasn’t taking any chances. I lay 
awake half the night listening to 
Puss chase mice and waiting for 
something to happen. Nothing did. 

For about a week everything went 
fine and regular. I began to think 
the name Haunted Corral was only 
a myth. Then one dark night—the 
first dark night since I’d been there 
—about midnight, to be exact, I 
awoke with a start. The horses were 
bawling panicky. I jumped out of 
the bunk, lit the lamp, grab- 
bed my .38, and raced to the 
kitchen door. A fraction of a sec- 
ond after 'd passed the kitchen 
window a stone the size of a coffee 
cup crashed through the glass. I 
thought I was killed. And I fear the 
yell T let out has never been dupli- 
cated. I fired several shots through 
the window. A moment later more 
stones began raining on the roof. 
Then as suddenly as they had begun, 
they stopped. When things quieted 
down I heaved a sigh of relief and 
spent the rest of the night before the 
fireplace. 


NEAT morning I examined the 
horses. Two of them had deep 
cuts on their backs, as if hit by falling 
rocks from the bank above. On the 
slope above the bank I examined the 
ground for tracks. Due to its rocky 
structure I found it impossible to 
discover any, although the place was 
-alive with mice. I spent the day 
sleeping, planning to watch that 
night from the pines near the cabin. 
Shortly after dark I took up my 
vigil. About 4 a.m. the moon began 
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will catch the late brood of worms, 
killing off those that otherwise would 
produce an early brood next spring. 

Only by allowing grapes to ripen 
fully before picking are they most 
palatable and of full flavor. Most 
kinds color up well before they are 
ripe. Peaches for long distance ship- 


to show. Remembering Ed’s remark 
about moonless nights, I returned 
to the cabin, built a fire in the stove 
and sat down to wait for the coffee 
to boil. I didn’t any more than park 
when a gosh awful crash sounded 
on the roof. Splintered shakes flew 
in every direction as a stone the size 
of a pound lard pail landed on the 
stove with a vibrating whack, knock- 
ed over the coffee pot, and rolled off 
onto the floor. In one jump the cat 
went from the floor to the top shelf 
of the cupboard where she stayed, 
back arched, growling angrily. For 
a minute I was so darned scared I 
couldn’t even yell. Looking out the 
window I saw clouds had passed 
over the moon, and a storm was com- 
ing. I hadn’t stayed out long enough. 


EXT day I fixed the roof, and, 
as I told myself, “to see what 
the country looked like,” saddled up 


and rode along Grass Creek. When 
§ 





about to turn back I came upon a 
bogged cow, and it was dark before 
I succeeded in pulling her out of the 
muddy creek and returned to camp. 
Turning my horses into the corral I 
started for the kitchen door. Half- 
way there I heard a hum. Then 
something hit me high on the right 
side of my forehead and everything 
went purplish-black. 

When I came to I was lying on my 
belly, with my face covered with 
blood. A rock had hit me squarely 
on the head, leaving a jagged cut. I 
carry the scar to this day. Right then 
I determined to find out the source 
of the mysterious stone-throwing. 

I slept until midafternoon. While 
sitting on the bunk the thought came 
to me that no boulders ever landed 
on the front side of the cabin roof. 
That gave me an idea. Since no 
boulders landed there, I would be 
able to see up the slope above the 


bank. 


At dusk I took my 30-30 and a 
corral rope and climbed up on the 
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ping must be picked before they are 
fully mature, but this is not the case 
when marketing locally. These 
should be picked only after they are 
fully ripe and there will be anywhere 
from 20 to 25 per cent more fruit in 
pounds or in bushels than if picked 
when ready for long-distance ship- 
ping. 

If peach trees haven’t grown well 
this summer give them a light appli- 
cation of nitrate of soda as soon as 
the fruit is off. Use 1 to 2 pounds for 
a good-sized bearing tree. Scatter 
it under the branches and out in the 
middles. 

This. is the month to root the mus- 
cadine or scuppernong type of grape 
by layering. Remove the leaves, 
from the canes of some of the current 
season’s growth and place the vine 
in a small trench. Cover it 6 to 8 
inches deep. Do not cover the tip of 
the cane. By fall roots will form at 
the joints and during the winter 
these rooted joints may be dug up 
and transplanted. 


roof. Looping the rope around the 
chimney, I tied the ends together so 
that the rope lay sling fashion along 
the roof. In such a position I could 
keep my feet against the lower end 
of the sling to prevent slipping as I 
lay on the roof, and at the same time 
I would have the protection of the 
chimney from flying stones. 

For three hours I strained my eyes 
to detect some movement up the 
slope, but nothing happened. The 
moon began to show through clouds, 
casting a dim and varying light on 
the slope. Suddenly a horse whin- 
nied, then squealed. I thought I 
heard falling rocks, but wasn’t sure. 
I scanned the ridge closely, but 
couldn’t see anything about which to 
get excited. Suddenly a bulky ob- 
ject, just visible against the timber- 
crested slope, moved. Was I seeing 
things? I slipped the 30-30 over the 
ridge of the roof. The form moved 
again. I drew a bead on it and 
yelled: “Halt!” 

The object stopped moving and 
straightened up. I pulled the trigger. 
A spurt of fire stabbed the night. 
The form instantly vanished, to be 
followed by an avalanche of rocks. 
Things soon grew quiet and I climb- 
ed down off the roof. 


Al daybreak I headed up the slope 
for the spot where I’d seen the 
moving form. To my surprise I 
found blood spots on the rocks. 
Knowing that ghosts didn’t bleed, T 
became fearful that I’d shot a man. 
I followed a bloody trail into the 
pines on the ridge crest. Ten yards 
back in the timber, tying with feet 
up against a log, stone dead, with a 
bullet in his chest where I’d shot 
him, I found—a large black bear. 


The whole affair was then clear to 
me. Bruin, overturning boulders in 
quest of mice, started some rolling 
down the slope. The larger ones 
jarred others loose on their way. 
Reaching the brow of the bank some 
of them flew over on the kitchen 
roof, or landed in the horse corral. 
Since winter is Bruin’s hibernating 
period, the boulder rolling occurred 
only from spring to fall. And rather 
than expose himself in moonlight he 
braved the slope only on dark nights. 








Get started at 
once in a fine 
paying Local 
Coffee Agency; 
earnings up to $45 
in a week. I fur- 
nish Complete Out- 
fit valued at $7.20 
—only $1.00. No 
experience needed. 
No money risk. Lib- 


eral credit plan. 
250 daily necessi- 
ties—things house- 
wives must buy. 
SEND NO MONEY 

Just send your name for full particulars free. NEW 
FORD SEDANS GIVEN AS BONUS. Write TODAY. 
E. J. MILLS, 9612 Monmouth Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Prize Winners for 
Wear and Comfort 
If your dealer does not 
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New, improved models, better than 

ever. Most economical, Milksfast- 
) er, cleaner. Fewest parts, Cleans 
itself automatically. Thousands of 
satisfied users, Easyterms.WRITE 
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1333 E. 12th Streator, Illinois 


FREE ENLARGEMENT 


Just to get acquainted with 

new customers, we will 
beautifully enlarge one snapshot negative 
(film) to 8x10 inches—FREE—if you en- 
close this ad with 10c for handling and 
return mailing. Information on hand tint- 
ing in natural colors sent immediately. 
Your negative will be returned with your 
free enlargement. Send it today. 
Geppert Studios. Dpt. 437, Des Moines, lowa 
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household articles, almost like magic, bring you BIG 
CASH PAY EVERY DAY—like it has done for thou- 
sands. No experience needed. Spare or full time, men or 

“women. Write quick. Samples and propo- 


Gili sition sent with our reply. Memphis Mail 
Order House, MPF-7, Memphis, Tenn. 
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SEEDS 


Wholesale only. If your merchant 
can’t supply you, send us his name. 
Memphis, T 


FIDELITY SEED CO., Dept. DG, enn. 


WHITE LEGHORNS 
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RICE LEGHORN FARM, Green Ridge, Missouri 


COLONIAL “<:ten'co" $289 

H CKS pom rs tA REST HATER BRigs 

all leading breeds. Lowest prices. Blood tested. Hatches year 

around. Four weeks’ livability guarantee. Catalog FREE. 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, 

Pleasant Hill, Mo. Cullman, Ala. 











Read Our Advertising Columns 
for new offers by our advertisers. 
Then write for their catalogs. You'll 
save money by it. 
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—Courtesy The Macmillan Co. 


THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS ON THE FARM 


T IS one of the chief satisfactions of work on the 
farm and in the home that it is always possible 
for anybody, from the humblest workers up, to do 
something a little better than it has been done before, 
to find pleasure in progress toward an ideal, and also 
to test new things and new ways of doing things. 


Yesterday morning the colored cook at Long- 
view was about the happiest person on the place. 
She was told that she had at last succeeded in mak- 
ing beaten biscuits as good as those produced by the 
best local expert in that line . . . . and no artist who 
had finally succeeded in getting a painting to his 
liking could have been more pleased. 


A little later a 75-year-old man working on the 
place was telling me—telling me with all the en- 
thusiasm of a boy—about his experiments with new 
crops and new methods. This time it was three 
varieties of edible soybeans that we must all try out 
later in the year. 

Then the dairyman came by, pleased that we not 
only have the most beautiful bunch of Jersey calves 
in the history of Longview, but that the young bull 
is developing in such a way as to make us feel that 
both he and the calves should give a good account 
of themselves at the fairs next fall. 


Then the mistress of Longview brought a new 
element of interest into the day by her own enthusi- 
asm over the fine results from some new flowers she 
is growing this season. 


Leaving the farm for the office we had the satis- 
faction of going past a once gullied field that 
terraces and cover crops have converted into come- 
liness, and a once barren hillside redeemed by les- 
pedeza. 


Furthermore, while the life work of so many 
city dwellers is translated only into papers in a 
bank vault—stocks, bonds, notes and mortgages, 
and rows of figures in a bank book—on our farm as 
on nearly all other Southern farms there were fairer 
and more tangible visions of progress to give zest 
to toil . . . . definitely planned long-time improve- 
ments in barns and buildings, flocks and herds, 
home artd grounds, all more inspiring and appeal- 
ing than figures found in any city ledger or seen in 
the reports of any stock exchange. 


All these varied incidents of 


Advantages 
3 a day—illustrating as they 
do the variety of interests 


of Farm Life 
and the constant oppor- 


tunities for progress and improvement that make 
work zestful for both men and women on the 
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President, The Progressive 
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farm—somehow tie themselves together in connec- 
tion with a phrase appropriate to July 4..... a fine 
old phrase gleaned from our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. For when Thomas Jefferson, a great 
Southern farmer and lover of country life, came to 
speak of man’s “unalienable rights” on July 4, 1776, 
he did not say “life, liberty, and property” as almost 
any city man would have said. Instead Jefferson 
wrote, “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
In the city where men crowd together to buy, sell, 
exchange, speculate, and hoard, they must inevit- 
ably think most about the pursuit of wealth. In 
the country I hope people will always think most 
about the pursuit of happiness. 


Of course even for the pursuit of happiness some 
property is necessary. But the pursuit of wealth 
should be subordinated to the pursuit of happiness 
and for “the pursuit of happiness” a man’s work 
should offer him these five advantages: 


1. It should afford a fine variety of interests; 

2. It should provide creative activity; 

3. It should offer opportunity for measuring one’s progress 
this year over last year, etc.; 

4. It should promote economic, intellectual, and spiritual 
independence; 

5. It should offer the best environment for family life 
and for rearing children. 


And now let us compare 
farm and city life when 
judged by each of these five 
tests. 

In the matter of variety of interests, there is no 
other occupation to equal farming. Almost any 
other occupation is either an industry, a business, 
a profession, or an art. Farming is all four com- 
bined. It is an industry—with all the oppor- 
tunity for physical activity found in any other 
occupation and in a more wholesome environ- 
ment. It is a business—with opportunities for skill 
in both buying and selling. It is a profession—one 
in which as great a degree of scientific knowledge 
can be brought into play as in any occupation on 
earth. And finally the highest type of farmer also 
makes his work an art, ever working out new ideals 
of beauty in fields, forests, pastures, and home 
grounds as well as in his herds and flocks. 


A Variety 


of Interests 


That farming offers an op- 


e 
Creative 
portunity for creative ac- 
tivity is made clear when 


Activity 
we call it an = art. 


famous European writer has said that to have lived 
a full life a man should have done four things: 

1. He should have planted a tree. 

2. He should have built a house. 

3. He should have written a book. 

4. He should have reared a child. 

Creative work all these things are . . . . and alf 
especially adapted to farm life. By No. 1 is meant 
creative work ‘with growing things, plants, trees, 
fruits, and flowers—and farm work deals primarily 
with all these. By No. 2 is meant creative work with 
inanimate things—and nearly every farmer is a 
builder. By No. 3 is meant creative work in the 
expression of thought. And worthily rearing a child 
is the highest and noblest of all forms of creative 
activity. 


Measuring Take the average worker 
in a cotton factory, to- 
Progress bacco factory, a steel mill, 


an automobile plant, a 
stone quarry, or a city store, and think how little 
opportunity any one of them has for any sort of cre- 
ative activity, or for utilizing any scientific knowl- 
edge—in short, for being anything more than a 
mere cog in a great wheel. And the same thing is 
true when we come to the matter of measuring one’s 
progress, for comparing one’s work with last year’s 
work and seeing where advance has been made, 
This is easily possible on the farm; almost impossi- - 
ble for most workers in shops, stores or factories. 


In the matter of economic 
independence the farmers 
occupy a middle ground. 
They cannot make as 
much money as the richer third in our cities but 
neither are they so poor as the poorer third in our 
cities. And in the matter of intellectual and spirit- 
ual independence the home-owning farmer, no 
matter how small the farm, is “his own boss” to:an 
extent that makes him the constant envy of nearly 
everybody in our town and cities. 


The Farmer’s 
Independence 


Last but by no means least 


Best for y no | 
i" Z are the superior oppor- 
Family Life tunities farm life provides 
for wholesome family life - 


and for rearing children. Over the stately Union 
Depot in Washington is carved a phrase by the late 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot: ; 


THE FARM: BEST HOME OF THE FAMILY 


And so it is. Our crowded cities are in a pef~ 
petual conspiracy against children and childhood; 
city births do not equal city deaths. On average 
size city lots, children have little chance; in apart-~ 
ments, children are positively shunned. Of the last” 
100 newcomers to the city nearest me, for example, ~ 
51 had no children at all! On the other hand, the © 
discipline and atmosphere of farm life and work are 
so favorable to physical, mental, and moral devel- 
opment that Elbert Hubbard said long ago, “Nearly 
every great man in America once warmed his feet 
cold mornings in the place where the cows lay the 
night before!” 


Furthermore while I have written primarily of 
what these opportunities mean to men, it is clear that” 
most of these mean just as much to women. Se 
farm woman’s work has great variety: she is often” 
housekeeper, dressmaker, dietitian, trained nurse 
gardener, and artist. She has creative work. She 
has opportunities for comparing this year’s progress 
with last. And even though her work is hard, it~ 
is done for those she loves and who love her and — 
for love’s wages—not for mere cash from some uf — 
caring corporation boss or foreman. i 


Me 


From personal experience I know most of the 
disadvantages of poverty on the farm. I know how 
important it is to make farming more profitable. 
But I also believe that unless one has some § 
gift, bent, or talent for some special kind of city” 
work, the farm offers most people the best chanee 2 
to succeed in man’s perpetual quest—that ie 
suit of happiness” of which Jefferson wrote 
years ago this month. es 
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SEEN a lot 
in the news- 
papers here 
awhile back 
where some 
woman wentall 
the way from 
Mississippi to 
Florida to set 
on the banks 
of a lake and 
— make it rain. 
From what I could read about it she 
picked a good time to go because 
she hadn’t been down there so very 
long until it rained sure enough. 

This woman claimed all she had 
to do to make it rain was to set on 
the bank of a body of water. In 
wintertime Marthy used to say all 
she had to do to make it rain was to 
go somewheres without her um- 
brella. The only time I ever heard 
her say it in summertime was when 
she happened to get caught in a 
shower. 

Considerin’ the amount of rain we 
got from soon after Christmas till 
up in May we must of had somebody 
settin’ mighty close to water in our 
neighborhood. I’d like to find out 
who it was because I figure we could 
use a little settin’ before this sum- 
mer is over. 

You know I been thinkin’ how 
unhandy it would be to have some- 
body like that livin’ in the commu- 
nity if they was kinder hard to con- 
trol. Just supposing when plantin’ 
time come along they wanted to go 
fishin’ a little every day. They could 
keep it so wet nobody could plow. 
Then I reckon everybody would have 
to go fishin’. 

Or maybe just as your wheat is 
about ready to cut they get a spell of 
goin’ fishin’ until the wheat is ruin- 
ed. Or just think what they could 
do to a fine crop of hay when you 
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had it cut and they wouldn’t stay 
away from the creek long enough to 
let you get your hay stacked or put 
in the barn. Or just when you had 
a lot of fodder down. Anybody that 
had that kind of power could make 
it downright unhandy for a fellow. 


But what’s beginnin’ to worry me 
is what happens to these here rain- 
makers in summertime and most 
falls when we usually need rain so 
bad and can’t get it? Is it because 
fish ain’t bitin’ so good in hot weath- 
er? If it is maybe we ought to try 
to do something about that. 


If we was to build a little brush 
arbour on the creek bank if there 
wasn’t enough shade, would settin’ 
under that interfere with the rain- 
makin’? And maybe puttin’ some 
extra fish in the creek about that time 
would help. 


Exceptin’ for rain about the most 
important thing I’m interested in at 
this writin’ is watermelons. I could 
use a small one right now if I had it 
but I been thinkin’ lately about the 
fellow in Arkansas that growed one 
last year weighin’ 195 pounds. They 
say that’s a actual fact. They say he’s 
got just common sandy land down 
back of a pine thicket but he’s been 
at it so long he knows how to ferti- 
lize for big ones. He’s got a special 
kind of melons and he don’t let one 
vine carry more than one melon and 
he’s powerful particular about the 
one it does carry. 


I heard somebody say these big 
kind wasn’t so terrible good to eat 
and that the rind was awful thick. 
Well to my way of thinkin’ the rind 
would have to be mighty thick to 
hold that much watermelon together 
and if it ain’t so good to eat it’s 
mighty pretty to look at. 

Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 


Three Handy Farm Devices 


@ Handy Farm Hoist 


A HANDY hoist for raising heavy 
hogs at butchering or lifting the 
engine out of a car or tractor can be 


made from the front axle of a car, a 
cable or chain about 6 feet long, and 
a fence stretcher or block and tackle. 
Then it can be swung from a tree, 
a heavy pole, or the frame of a build- 
ing, and has enough side swing to 
make it convenient. 


I. W. Dickerson. 


© A Good, Cheap Self-Feeder 


VERY satisfactory self-feeder 
. for small pigs which costs prac- 
tically nothing is made thus: Take 
an old iron wagon wheel, fasten se- 
curely on a wooden platform 4 feet 
Square. Place a barrel with both ends 
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out on the wheel, wiring it fast. 
Make the roof about 1 foot wider 
than the barrel to keep out rain. A 
funnel placed over the hub of the 
wheel keeps the feed from bridging. 
The pigs waste practically no feed as 
the spokes of the wheel prevent them 
from rooting it out. Place feeder in 
a small enclosure where pigs can get 
at it but sows cannot. 


Gene S. Wagner. 


@ A Wire Gate 


[N BUILDING wire gates, instead 

of fastening the wires direct to the 
post at the “solid” end fasten a few 
links of chain to the post for each 
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wire and fasten the wires to the 
chains. Wires fastened to the post, 
even if jointed, will usually bend 
when the gate is opened and closed 
and finally break; the chains elimi- 
nate this. W. E. Satterfield. 
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Master Cotton 
Farmer of the 
World is the title 
that must be conceded 
o F. O. Masten, 
Wellington, Tezas, 
who intensively 
farms 9,000 acres. 
His total 1938 crop 
was over 4% limes | 
his county’s average; 
with more than 3 
les per acre on 9 
acres as his all-time ° 
high. 
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Behind every success story in 
farming and manufacturing is 
the record of expertness! Big 
crop yields, and big yields in 
tire mileage, reflect the knowl- 
edge and craftsmanship that go 
into the making of the product. 

Fisk tire engineers have 
found no substitute for pure 
rubber and good cotton in 
building long-life tires. Fisk 
Anti-Friction cord, fabricated 
in Fisk’s own mills, goes into 
every ply of every Fisk Tire— 
the greatest safety factor in tire 
construction yet discovered. 
This easy-flexing, strong all- 
cotton cord is your surest pro- 
tection against the hazards of 
sudden blow-outs or prema- 
ture tire failure. 

Your nearby Fisk Dealer will 
gladly and quickly explain these 
extra-value features to you 
when you call. 


THE FISK TIRE COMPANY, INC. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Copyright 1939—The Fisk Tire Co., Inc. 
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Chevrolet is the nation’s largest builder of trucks, because 
buyers of single trucks and buyers of large fleets both agree 
that “it pays in all ways to buy Chevrolets!” 


It pays in dependable performance, for Chevrolets are real 
quality-built trucks through and through, with exclusive 
truck engines, exclusive truck frames—all parts being 


designed and built for heavy duty and long life. 


It pays in modern features, for Chevrolet brings you every 


desirable up-to-date advantage, from a sturdily built chassis 





to the new comfort cab, with vastly improved visibility and 


many other comfort and safety factors for the driver. 


And it pays in immediate and long-term economies, for 
Chevrolet trucks sell in the lowest price range, and the 
famous Chevrolet Valve-in-Head Truck Engine assures 


lowest cost for gas, oil and upkeep. 


Visit your Chevrolet dealer today . . . ask for a thorough 


demonstration of the Chevrolet truck best suited to your 


particular needs . . . and you will receive convincing proof 


that “it pays in all ways to buy Chevrolets!”’ 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
General Motors Instalment Plan—convenient, economical monthly payments. A General Motors Value. 
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/ CHEVROLET 


FOR THE NATION ° 
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